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Next Forward Steps in 
Education 


At Least One-Fourth the Children in Rural Schools Improp- 

erly Housed and Poorly Taught. A Year or Two Behind City 

Children of Same Ages. Hindered by Narrow Objectives. 
Larger Unit of Organization Required 


By FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 
State Commissioner of Education for New York 


and 45 per cent of the rural teaching corps are housed 

in one-room schools of the crudest sort. There are 
upwards of two hundred thousand of these one-room buildings 
in the United States, and a fairly large percentage of them 
were constructed at least 40 years 
ago, despite the fact that school archi- 
tecture and equipment have been ad- 
vancing by leaps and bounds during 
that time. Four-fifths of them have no 
provision for heating and ventilation, ex- 
cept the old unjacketed stove and the 
rickety windows, respectively, and nine- 
tenths of the buildings are not properly 
lighted. In at least 90 per cent the seat- 
ing is poor and unadjustable, and often 
where the seats could be arranged to suit 
the pupil this has never been given con- 
sideration. Where in the cities some 
four-fifths of the teachers have had at 
least the minimum amount of standard 
training—that is, two years beyond the 
high school—in the country less than 
one-twentieth have so qualified; and the 
turnover in rural teachers each year is just about 50 per cent. 
In general, the country districts can rarely secure any ex- 
cept the youngest, most immature, and least experienced 
young women for their schools. The better class of teachers, 
attracted by improved living conditions, assured tenure, larger 
salaries, professional companionship, and opportunities for 
growth and promotion, are largely drained off into the cities. 
As a natural result, scholastic progress in the rural schools is 
greatly handicapped, and, on the average, children of the same 
age are at least a year or two behind those in the cities. More- 
over, in innumerable instances it is all but impossible for the 
farm children, however bright, to secure a high-school training, 
for there is nothing of the sort anywhere in their neighborhood 
and no facilities are available for board or transportation. 


\ BOUT one-fourth of the total rural-school enrollment 


| ing. 


Portion of an address before the Department of Superintendence, National 
Education Association, Chicago, February 26, 1924. 
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| | isp seeped proposes to confer on 
man the highest improvement of 
which his body, his mind, and his soul } 
| are capable, with a view to secure his 
_ well-being, to fit him for society, and to | 
prepare him for a better world. Hence, 
general education is divided into three 
branches — physical, intellectual, and || 
moral, the last including religious train- || 
The first aims at health, strength, 
and beauty; the second at mental power | 
| and the acquisition of knowledge; and | 
the third at piety, justice, goodness, 
and wisdom.—C. Marcel. 
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Clinical Teachers and the 
Curriculum 


Fashions Come and Go in Teaching as in Other Things. Too 

Little Personal Contact in Present Day Methods. Danger of 

Losing Touch with Art of Medical Practice in the Pursuit of 
Medical Science 


By HARVEY CUSHING, M. D. 
Professor of Surgery, Medical School of Harvard University 


other things, and one must conform or be regarded as 
out of date, even though, after all, we may reach our 
Just 


” 


"Tote ARE FASHIONS in teaching, like fashions in 


destination whether we ride side-saddle or ride astride. 
now, for example, in our medical schools the ‘‘didactic lecture 
is taboo—as much out of style as the 
crinoline or the bustle, admirably adapted 
as they were to conceal the defects of 
certain figures. The cut of our garments 
for the most part is determined for us by 
some unknown authorities in London or 
|| Paris for dire purposes of theirown. We 
may cling to our old underwear, but out- 
| wardly we must adopt the particular de- 
|| sign and frills others have thought becom- 
ing, or be smiled at. So it is with the 
| 


fashions of teaching, and who first put the 
taboo on lecturing was probably some one 
in authority incapable of holding the at- 
tention of a group of students by this 
method. I am glad of this for I, too, am 
similarly defective, but feel, nevertheless, 
if we wait long enough that the didactic 
lecture, perhaps under another name, will 
return some day to popular favor as inevitably as the short skirt. 

The trouble is that individuality is now submerged; our 
teaching, like our dress, must—to use a greatly abused word— 
be standardized, as though our schools were factories. There is 
much that a present-day medical student might envy in the 
opportunities offered to a young man of a century ago, ap- 
prenticed to such a person, let us say, as Nathan Smith, with the 
chance to get at the outset an intimate knowledge of people and 
of people’s maladies; to discuss the problems of the siekroom 
with the master while driving him in his gig as he went on his 
distant house-to-house rounds; to have his collateral reading 
directed; and subsequently to take a short course somewhere 
in the so-called fundamentals and get his degree. In our 
present-day schools, not only is this process reversed, but the 





Read before the Annual Congress on Medical Education, Medical Licensure, 
Public Health and Hospitals, Chicago, March 3, 1924. Reprinted by permission 
from Journal of American Medical Association. 
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Nathan Smiths, if there are any, scarcely 
know even the names of their many 
pupils, whom perforce they meet in a class- 
room so crowded that the elbow-to-elbow 
method of teaching and learning is no 
longer possible. 

Thus it is that the personal influence of 
the teacher has largely become swamped, 
and we try vainly to atone for this by 
juggling with the curriculum, forgetful 
that no two instructors in any two schools 
can possibly reach students with pre- 
cisely the same methods; and that no 
two students get their inspiration, such 
as it is, in the same way out of their 
particular school or its individual in- 
structors. 


Research Required, as Well as Instruction 


Then, too, there is another difficulty. 
Those unknown people who set the fash- 
ions and who determine the proper num- 
ber of pupils that are to be taught, and 
the distribution of their hours, and the 
way they should be instructed and how 
they should be examined and graded, ex- 
pect something else than instruction; 
some of them, indeed, wield a big stick 
labeled ‘“‘ Research,’’ which strikes terror 
to the rabbit heart of many a _hard- 
driven and underpaid teacher, not all of 
whom can daresay, as Roland the physicist 
said when asked what he did with his un- 
dergraduate students: “I neglect them.” 

It is a good thing to strive for an ideal, 
but futile to seek the impossible. Re- 
cently a surgical-teaching position in a 
well-known hospital was to be filled, and 
those appointed to choose a candidate 
were told that he must have at least the 
following seven qualifications: (1) He 
must be a ‘‘researcher’’ (God save the 
mark!); (2) he must be able to inoculate 
others with a spirit for research; (3) he 
must be 2 tried teacher; (4) he must be 
a capable administrator of his large staff 
and department; (5) he must, of course, 
be a good operating surgeon; (6) he must 
be cooperative; (7) he must have high 
ideals, social standing, and an agreeable 
wife. Of course there is no such person. 
Any one or two of these qualities, if 
sufficiently outstanding, might be enough 
to justify an appointment, provided a 
junior staff makes up for the others. 
This institution has had to be satisfied 
with such a one, and may well be. 


Experience Confirms Old-Fashioned Views 


Being in the confessional, I must admit 
after this preamble that I have no very 
definite convictions on the subject the 
chairman of this conference has pressed 
me to discuss—‘‘the methods that should 
be pursued in educating a medical stu- 
dent’’—and the more years I spend in 
the business, the greater diffidence I feel 
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in expressing any views whatsoever. 

as they are, those which I now 
think I hold are almost certain to be 
regarded as old fashioned, if not reaction- 


Such 


ary, which is embarrassing. 


Teachers More Important than Systems 


[ presume the Harvard Medical School 
is no different from most medical schools 
in that no faculty menber is quite satis- 
fied with the existing curriculum and, as 
a result, about every three years some 
one protests with sufficient energy to 
force on his reluctant colleagues some 
radical changes. It may be likened to a 
game, with the curriculum the ball, the 
preclinical teachers reinforced by the de- 
partment of public health on one side, 
the clinical teachers on the other, very 
little scoring of late years having been 
done by the latter. It is a game which 
will never be over, and just what the 
curricular score may be at the moment 
does not appear to make any great dif- 
ference: for, provided a school secures the 
best available teachers for its various de- 
partments and at the same time selects 
its students with care, and not too many 
of them, the product seems to be pretty 
much the same, whatever the system—or 
lack of it. 

Students can be well grounded through 
the medium of any course. I look back 
with a good deal of amusement on the 
discussions I used to have with one of 
my colleagues at the Johns Hopkins 
against whom I was bidding for some 
additional hours for an exéracurricular 
exercise that I had offered in operative 
surgery. He had offered a course in 
surgical pathology for the same hours, 
and the discussion usually ended up with 
his saying that he could teach the whole 
of medicine with his subject as a starting- 
point. I, of course, replied that I thought 
I could do thesame. He was an enthusi- 
astic teacher of his subject, as I hope 
that I was of mine, but I was the one to be 
humiliated, for my much-cherished course 
is no longer given. Something else, prob- 
ably better, now takes its place in Balti- 
more, which is probably just as well; but 
the point of the story is that we may both 
in a way have been right in thinking that 
medicine may be _ successfully taught 
with any course as a central point of 
radiation. 


Curricular Changes Difficult in Old Schools 


In any old and established school 
the curriculum inevitably becomes hide- 
bound. To make a change anywhere 
requires a delicate surgical operation un- 
der general narcosis, and it is usually 
found difficult to close the wound and 
secure primary healing. Experiments of 
this sort are only possible with a new 
school which has a young and elastic 





skin. Consequently, the long-suffering 
‘Curriculum Committee’’ of older schools 
is apt to become a most conservative 
body, for otherwise many hours must be 
expended in persuading the collegiate 
family that an operation is necessary, and 
afterwards in dressing with salves the 
painful wounds which have been made. 
With this we are all familiar, and it is 
usually due to the effort to insert some- 
thing new rather than to remove some- 
thing unnecessary from under the greatly 
stretched curricular skin. 


Consider Individual Teacher in Determining 
Sequence 

Meanwhile, we have become fairly 
well accustomed to the view that sub- 
jects beginning with the study of mor- 
phology and ending with the clinical 
specialties must be taught in a given se- 
quence. So far as the curriculum is con- 
cerned, our discussions in faculty-meeting 
are given over largely to the struggle for 
elbow-room between established courses, 
of which there are too many. Never, so 
far as I recall, has such a topic arisen as 
the comparative abilities of the teachers 
to give inspiration, whatever their sub- 
ject: whether John Doe, who happens to 
be Professor of Anything-you-will, is not 
perhaps the best man because of his per- 
sonality, ideals, broad views, and wide 
experience to meet the entering students 
for a series of exercises, lectures, or clinics 
as he will, which would make clear what 
lies before them in the great profession 
they have entered, and how they can get 
the most out of it and contribute the 
most to it. Far better if Prof. John Doe 
should happen to be the anatomist or 
biologist, but we are to-day confronted 
by the fact that these men no longer have 
had experience in the field of work— 
medical practice—which the majority of 
students enter our schools with the inten- 
tion of pursuing. 


Contact with Practitioners Postponed too Long? 


There was a time, a generation ago, 
after our more progressive schools first 
adopted a four-year requirement, when 
from the beginning of their course stu- 
dents came under the influence of teachers 
whose point of view was colored by the 
fact that they at the same time were en- 
gaged, or had been once engaged, in the 
practice of their profession; and in one 
sense we have now, in this respect, un- 
consciously gone back to the two-year 
standard. It is excellent for those rare 
and superior students who look forward 
to a pure science career; but we may have 
a good many doubts about the advantage 
to the others who represent 95 per cent 
of the class. I do not for a moment mean 
to suggest a return to the former system, 


( Continued on page 187.) 
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HICAGO AGAIN, after trying 
Cleveland as a meeting place for 


the annual gathering of educators 
who make up the Department of Superin- 
tendence and its allied associations. Chi- 
cago, with the atmosphere of hospitality 
and ease of meeting friends from every- 
where which only centralized hotel con- 
ditions, commodious lobbies, and Peacock 
Alley—especially Peacock Alley—make 
possible! No trouble about finding one’s 
friends whether from Broadway or Main 
Street. They all come sometime during 
the day (usually most of the time) to the 
Congress lobby. 


Chicago Offers Advantages Par Excellence 


If there is another city with an audito- 
rium so satisfactory from the standpoints 
of ease of hearing and comfort of accom- 
modations for a large group, the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence not yet 
found it. Most people go to department 
meetings to hear addresses; to meet with 


has 


committees; for the intimate discussion 
that small or even individual conferences 
afford, and the inspiration which comes 
from meeting fellow workers and with them 
exchanging ideas. To all such Chicago 
offers advantages par excellence. Un- 
doubtedly, meetings are better attended, 
there is less moving about, less strain nec- 
essary to enable one to hear, fewer hur- 
ried walks necessary from meeting to 
meeting. Two large hotels and an audi- 
torium practically under one roof, with at 
least a dozen additional hotels and plenty 
of cafes and restaurants within easy reach; 
inexpensive cab service, combined with 
the central location of the city of Chicago, 
make it the most satisfactory meeting 
place so far given us. 


Exhibits Scattered and Hard to Find 


For all but the exhibitors! There is 
the fly in the ointment. Exhibits this 
year were in the Congress Hotel, some 
excellently located, others in small rooms 
or suites more or less inaccessible to the 
passing throng. Probably fewer people 


than usual availed themselves of the op- 
portunity of examining and purchasing 
from the store of materials on exhibition. 
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Department of Superintendence 
at Chicago 


No Other City Offers Such Satisfactory Facilities. Program Less 
Oratorical and More Professional and Practical. 
Prominent in General Meetings 


Rural Education 


By KATHERINE M. COOK 
Chief Rural Education Division, Bureau of Education 


One could always find an exhibit if his in- 
terest were aroused and he looked for it, 
but the casual observer browsing around 
merely to see what he can see—what’s 
what and what isn’t what in school equip- 
ment—did not have as profitable a time 
as usual. Neither did the exhibitors. 

President Payson Smith's program was 
of unusual interest and significance; less 
oratorical, more practical and professional 
in tone. The sectional programs were in 
the main devoted to reports of committees 
working on special problems, to discus- 
sion of the results of definite plans of pro- 
cedure or experimentation, to description 
and the application of progressive ideas in 
educational practice and the like. 

Both general and sectional meetings 
were well attended throughout; some 
few, like that of Thursday morning’s cur- 
riculum discussion, to overflowing. The 
large attendance at the last general ses- 
sion indicated more strongly than any 
other factor perhaps the professional at- 
titude of those who attended and the ap- 
preciation of the quality of the program 
offered. The general tone of the whole 
meeting was optimistic, reiterating faith 
in education and the present organization 
of school courses. There was, however, 
no dearth of knowledge on the part of 
school people of danger points in the edu- 
cational pathway as well as weaknesses 
in organization and practice which must 
be overcome. 


Plea for Improvement in Rural Education 


Rural education had consideration of 
prominence on the general program; an 
address by Doctor Graves, of New York, 
indicated the dignity and import of the 
subject in the minds of those who 
planned the program. Doctor Graves 
urged the extension of modern school 
methods, courses, and curricula to rural 
schools in a strong plea for the improve- 
ment of rural education through larger 
units of organization, equalization of 
funds, and centralization of schools. 

Combined with the Department of Su- 
perintendence and meeting at the same 
time is the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion. The majority of those attending 


171 
the latter are members of both organiza- 
tions and equally interested in both. 
The rural department meetings, both 


general and sectional, were notable for 
the quality of the discussions as well as for 
size of attendance. Scholarly papers, re- 
ports of scientifically conducted studies, 
and a high degree of professional spirit 
characterized the meetings. No better 
indication is needed of the developing ap- 
preciation of the importance of rural edu- 
cation and of professionalism on the part 
of those engaged in this field than the 
constantly increasing attendance at rural 
department meetings. Within the mem- 
ory of most of us a mere handful of 
county superintendents or rural super- 
visors attended sessions of the depart- 
ment. Indeed, only a few of them had 
sufficient professional preparation to en- 
able them to profit by such meetings, or 
salaries large enough to afford to attend 
them. But as the effort to professionalize 
country schools grows in strength and im- 
portance and country people realize the 
necessity of securing sound administra- 
tive organization and professional man- 
agement for their schools, more and more 
they think of them as city people have 
long thought of theirs, namely as organi- 
zations which call for specialized and pro- 
fessional management, to be conducted by 
men and women fitted for the responsi- 
bilities entrusted to them. With the de- 
mand for better rural schools, attendance 
at the Rural Department of Education 
grows. The programs improve in quality 
and professional enthusiasm in this field 
increases. 

There were the usual diversions in the 
way of breakfasts, dinners, luncheons, 
and local theater attractions. Chicago 
teachers and various local associations 
and clubs extended hospitalities through 
rest rooms, teas, and the like. The 
Winship luncheon, which crowded the 
large gold room, was one of the events 
of the meeting in interest and enthusiasm. 
Many took advantage of the abundant 
opportunities offered to visit schools car- 
rying on unusual types of experimental 
work in Chicago and vicinity. The Win- 
netka and Detroit systems were among 
the most popular. 


Still Near the Beginning Notwith- 
standing Great Progress 


In medical education in America, the 
truly excellent is still exceptional. We 
are still near the beginning, in the opinion 
of Abraham Flexner, secretary General 
Education Board. Nevertheless, no nation 
in the world has within the past 10 or 12 
vears made such progress in the organiza- 
tion, improvement, and financing of 
medical education as the United States. 
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Kindergarten Progress in Two Years 


Only About One-ninth of the Children Who are Entitled to the Benefit of Kindergarten 
now Recetoe it. Considerable Increase in Kindergarten Teaching in Institutions. 
Marked Progress in Many Western States 


By NINA C. VANDEWALKER 
Specialist in Kindergarten Education, Bureau of Education 


N INCREASE of 44,881 in the 
number of children enrolled in the 
kindergartens of the United States 

is reported for the biennium from 1919- 
20 to 1921-22 by the statistical division 
of the Bureau of Education. This in- 
crease includes both the kindergartens in 
the public schools and those ‘‘other than 
public.”” The increase in question brings 
the total kindergarten enrollment of the 
country to 555,830. Of this the number 
enrolled in the public-school kinder- 
gartens is 500,807, and that in those 
“other than public’? 55,023. The esti- 
mated number of children between the 
ages of 4-6 years in the United States is 
4,765,661. The number enrolled in kin- 
dergartens is 11.7 per cent of that num- 
ber, in 1919-20 the percentage was 11. 
The increase mentioned has raised this 
to 11.7. 

One of the facts deserving of comment is 
the surprisingly large increase in the 
enrollment of the kindergartens ‘‘other 
than public’’—an increase of 25,340. 
This does not include the 1,779 children 
in the kindergartens of Hawaii, nor the 
300 of those in Porto Rico. This rep- 
resents more than the increase during 
the two years in question, and is due to a 
more comprehensive inquiry into the 
kindergartens of this type than had been 
made before. Such kindergartens are 
found in every State, and an increase in 
the enrollment is found in all but four. 
The largest gains in enrollment are in 
Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, 
Illinois, and Ohio. In Pennsylvania the 
increase is 5,374; in New York 4,763; in 
Connecticut 2,099; in Illinois 1,372; and 
in Ohio 1,059. In each of seven other 
States the gain is more than 500. The 
character of the kindergartens classed 
under this head will be discussed more 
fully farther on. 

In the public-school kindergartens 
increases in the enrollment are shown in 
31 States, and losses in 15. The 2 remain- 
ing States have neither gained nor lost. 
The gains total 26,635, but this is re- 
duced somewhat by the losses in other 
states. The largest numerical gains are 
as follows: Missouri, 5,369; California, 
4,339; Ohio, 2,707; Michigan, 2,541; 
Minnesota, 1,811; Illinois, 1,693; Kansas, 
1,544; Texas, 1,237. From the stand- 
point of relative increase the palm must 


be given to Maryland. In 1919-20 this 
State had but 4 kindergartens; in 1922 
it had 43. This increase is the result of 
recommendations made by a committee 
that surveyed the schools of Baltimore 
as to the desirability of having a kinder- 
garten in each elementary school. 

The States that reported losses are 
Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, 
Florida, Iowa, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
The losses are all small excepting in 
Colorado, Iowa, and Pennsylvania. It 
will be noted that 3 of these states are 
in the east, 3 in the south, and the 
remaining 9 in the west. 

In this group of Western States the 
kindergarten had not only made a good 
beginning but in many it had made 
marked progress. Wisconsin, for example, 
has been one of the leading kindergarten 
States for years. Both Colorado and 
Iowa made marked gains in the preceding 
biennium. It is therefore fair to assume 
that the losses shown in these States are 
temporary only, the result of the agri- 
cultural depression throughout the west, 
and that the losses in kindergarten 
enrollment will be made good as soon as 
financial conditions improve. 


Increases in Southern States Significant 


In view of the situation in the Western 
States it is deserving of special note that 
all but three of the Southern States show 
an increase in kindergarten enrollment. 
The States which show an increase are 
Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 
The increase is not large, to be sure—but 
the fact is significant since the kinder- 
garten has heretofore secured but a 
slight foothold in the South. A marked 
increase is apparent also in the enroll- 
ment in the kindergartens ‘‘other than 
public” in these States. In Georgia and 
Florida there is a small loss in the enroll- 
ment in the public kindergartens, but an 
increase in that of the kindergartens of 
the other type. Virginia shows a loss 
in the enrollment of both types of kinder- 
gartens. 

The more detailed inquiry into the 
nature of the kindergartens “other than 
public” has furnished information con- 


cerning these not available before. It 
shows that the 1,193 kindergartens thug 
designated fall into well-defined groups, 
More than half of these are found in 
institutions. The nature of these and 
the number having kindergartens are ag 
follows: 

(1) Teacher-training institutions, 102. 
(2) Institutions for defective and de 
pendent children: For the blind, 19; the 
deaf, 22; the dependent, 12; the backward, 
62. (3) Indian schools, 24. (4) Private 
schools, 132. (5) Parochial schools, 248. 
(6) Orphanages, 109. (7) Hospitals, 14. 

A second group is philanthropic in 
general character. The nature and num- 
ber of these is as follows: (1) Association 
kindergartens, 173. (2) Mission kinder- 
gartens, 76. (3) Social settlement kin- 
dergartens, 59. (4) Mill or factory kin- 
dergartens, 28. 

A third group consists of private kin- 
dergartens as such. Of these there are 
113. 

The following statistics furnish a means 
of rating the States on the extent to which 
they have furnished to their children the 
opportunities which the kindergarten 
offers. The basis for this is the per cent 
of children from 4 to 6 years enrolled in 
kindergartens: 


Children of kindergarten age enrolled in 
kindergartens. 











: Children 
R Of ehik enrolled Per cent} Rank 
State. | dren 4-6, jintop. (enrolled. | Pm. 8 
| garten. 
wie _ 
California___.._-- 119,758 | 39,384) 32.9 1 
New Jersey ------ 140, 849 | 40,925 29. 1 2 
New York.-....-- 414, 363 | 116,094 | 28.0 3 
Michigan _-___._-- 164,763 | 42,645/| 25.9 ft 
Rhode Island-...} 24, 292 6,160} 25.4 | 5 
Connecticut - -- - 62, 186 15, 248 24.5 | 6 
Wisconsin - - - - 118,481 | 25, 903 21.9 | 7 
 - as 273,763 | 52,017 19.0 8 
Minnesota____-- 106,701 | 20, 202 18.9 Q 
Missouri-__..._-- 134,156 | 22,841) 17.0 10 
Massachusetts - 155, 548 24,793 | 15.9 11 
Colorado - - ------ 37, 996 5,296} 13.9 12 
Nebraska ---__---- 57, 381 7, 958 13. 8 13 
Indiana. ......--. 118, 211 14,368} 12.2 14 
BOG. . cheackeex 100, 354 11, 921 | 11.9 15 
CL. ncansceacdd 239, 693 | 27,995 11.7 16 
Nevada.._.....-- 2, 829 330 | 11.66 17 
New Hampshire} 16, 735 1, 936 11.6 18 
Asteeme.........< 17, 063 1, 625 | 9.5 19 
ee 24, 337 2,018 8.3 20 
Maine-..._._.-. 29, 803 1, 980 | 6.6 21 
Pennsylvania____| 411,027 | 25,751 6.3 22 
Montana -----_-_- 27,892; 1,665 6.0 2B 
Kansas..........| 73, 686 4, 375 | 5. 93 aw 
Maryland ------- 59, 291 3, 503 | 5.9 25 
Louisiana. -___.- 88, 302 4, 255 | 4.7 % 
Washington ----- 53, 241 2, 333 4.4 Zi 
Wyoming_-___-_--- 9, 223 398 | 4.3 2B 
Oklahoma ---.-__-. 104, 049 3, 792 3.6 29 
South Dakota_-_-| 31, 603 1, 123 3.5 30 
Kentucky... __-- 117, 770 3, 881 3.3 31 
_ Sas 225, 419 6, 245 2.8 32 
Piovids .....5.-.2- 46, 066 1,021}; 22 33 
Vermont______._-. 13, 743 299 | 2.17 34 
Rr cadens 30, 338 535 | 1.8 35 
North Dakota__-| 36, 801 593 1.6 36 
“See 112, 983 1, 725 | 1.5 37 
Alabama. .---.-_-| 127, 393 1, 830 1. 43 38 
Delaware --_- | §8,947 124 | 1. 38 39 
Georgia. _____. --| 152, 269 | 2,093 | 1. 37 40 
Tennessee - - _ - 114,450; 1,011 9 4l 
South Carolina__| 96, 778 | 770 | .8 42 
New Mexico.....) 19, 145 131 . 67 43 
Mississippi - - . --- 92; 474 601 | . 65 44 
North Carolina_.| 148, 591 936 | 63 45 
West Virginia....| 79, 842 | 266 3 46 
Arkansas -_.__- 90, 676 230 2 47 
POO cecin once 22, 269 18 | 48 
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In the District of Columbia, the popu- 
lation of which is altogether urban, the 
population 4-6 was 12,131, and 38.6 per 
cent of that number were enrolled in 
kindergartens. 

Additional information on these sub- 
jects can be secured from the following 
bulletins of the Bureau of Education: 
1923, No. 51, Schools and Classes for the 
Blind; 1923, No. 52, Schools for the 
Deaf; and 1923, No. 59, Schools and 
Classes for Feeble-minded and Subnormal 
Children. A bulletin containing general 
statistics of kindergartens, is now in press 
and will be ready for distribution in about 
three months. 


Books Required for Each Elementary 
Grade 


To prov ide at least one library book for 
every child in the schools of the Philip- 
pine Islands it will be necessary to double 
the number of books now on hand, accord- 
ing to Luther Parker, director of libraries, 
in an article in Philippine Education. 
The 500,000 books now in the various 
school libraries throughout the islands 
have been collected mainly in the past 10 
years. To buy another 500,000 books in 
a year or two will require unusual effort, 
and the director suggests that money be 
raised by charging all pupils fees for the 
use of books. At present only pupils in 
the upper grades of the elementary schools 
pay such fees, and the money so collected 
must serve to buy library books for all the 
grades. 

To help principals and librarians in 
ordering books that will make up well- 
balanced libraries, the director has made 
a chart showing what per cent of books in 
each grade of the elementary school should 
be selected from each of the 12 classes 
named. For example, the chart indicates 
that 25 per cent of the books in the library 
for the use of children in the first grade 
should be picture books and that 30 per 
cent should be fairy stories and fables. 
For the seventh grade 17 per cent of the 
library should be books on travel; 12 per 
cent books on history and geography; 4 
per cent books on morals, manners, and 
health; 20 per cent girls’ stories; and 20 
per cent boys’ stories. 


ny 


Names of the four State normal 
schools in Virginia were changed by a 
recent legislative act to State teachers 
colleges. The fourinstitutions are located 
at Farmville, Harrisonburg, Radford, and 
Fredericksburg. Three of them are al- 
ready members of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges and the 
fourth has made application for member- 
ship. 


Review of British Education in 1923 


Strict Economy Affected the Schools Unfavorably. Further Cut of 5 Per Cent 
in Teachers’ Salaries. Closing of Small Schools and Enlargement of Classes 
Deprived Many Teachers of Employment 


By FRED TAIT 


HE YEAR 1923 has been in many 
respects a doleful period for 
British education. Strict econ- 
omy has been the aim of the board of 
education at headquarters and of most 
local authorities. Without doubt the 
efficiency of the system has suffered. 
The teachers have felt the economy ax 
very severely. In 1922 they were forced 
into accepting a salary reduction of 5 per 
cent in the form of a contribution toward 
the Government pension scheme for 
teachers, which had only been made non- 
contributory four years before. The 
reason given was that the reduction of 
£2,000,000 in Government expenditure 
which was involved was the only way to 
avoid increased taxation. 

Then in April, 1923, the teachers sub- 
mitted to a further cut of 5 per cent in 
their salaries in the interest of national 
and local economy. This 10 per cent 
reduction in 12 months meant great hard- 
ship to many teachers. In addition the 
board of education has been bringing 
pressure to bear upon local authorities 
to cut down teaching expenses in other 
ways. In the country districts many 
small schools have been closed—in one 
county no fewer than 40—with the re- 
sult that teachers have been thrown out 
of employment and children have had to 
walk three or four or more miles to the 
next school, for no provision has been 
made for conveyances. 


Lacking Positions, Teachers Work in Mines 


The size of classes has been increased, 
and there are now thousands of classes of 
more than fifty and sixty pupils in the 
elementary schools. As a result the 
schools are overcrowded and new teachers 
leaving college are unable to get positions. 
Of the 7,000 young men and women who 
left training colleges last summer, about 
2,000 were unable to obtain positions. 
In south Wales many young teachers 
have gone to work in the coal mines, 
owing to the lack of demand for teachers. 

Building of new schools has also been 
held up during the year. Uncertainty 
as to the future of education has led many 
local authorities to erect temporary 
buildings. This may save money for a 
time, and has been defended on educa- 
tional grounds, but the buildings are in 
many cases unsatisfactory, and; in the 
end, more costly. 


There has been no legislation of im- 
portance affecting education during the 
year. The attempt of the Ministry of 
Labor to organize educational classes for 
the juvenile unemployed failed in most 
towns, owing to the inability of the local 
authorities to bear the heavy share of 
the cost they were allotted. 


Awakened Popular Interest in Education 


On the other hand the year has shown 
an awakening of public interest in educa- 
tion which is all to the good. Up and 
down the country ‘ Education Weeks’’ 
have been held at which exhibitions of 
school work, of children’s singing, danc- 
ing, and physical exercises have delighted 
the parents and confounded the critics. 
While the press of the country, as a whole, 
has attacked education rather than helped 
it, and has devoted great space to the 
criticisms of men like Bishop Weldon, 
Dean of Durham, as to the value of our 
public educational system, many papers 
have reported the brighter side of things 
and have sought and found useful informa- 
tion of what is really happening in the 
schools. In London alone, at the offices 
of the London County Council Education 
Committee, over a thousand requests for 
news of the schools were received from 
men of the press during the year. 

We face 1924 with hope. The general 
election has resulted in the return to the 
House of Commons of a majority of 
members (Labor and Liberal) who are 
pledged to a forward policy in education. 
Both these parties favor the cessation 
of the economy policy and the investing 
of more money in a sound educational 
program. The new president of the 
Board of Education, the Right Hon. 
Charles P. Trevelyan, is keenly interested 
in education, and Mr. Morgan Jones, his 
parliamentary secretary, was himself an 
elementary school teacher. We hope that 
the new administration will act less as 
economists and more as educationalists. 


nn 
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That New York State boys and girls have 
improved in bodily efficiency was shown by 
the results of the fourth annual physical 
ability tests given by the physical education 
bureau of the State department of education. 
Tests in running, jumping, throwing, and 
climbing were given for pupils of the seventh 
to twelfth grades, inclusive. 
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Health Education in the Schools 


““ ALF A MILLION fewer deaths 
annually in the United States 
would result if every person in 

every part of the United States took as 
good care of his health and that of his 
children as is done in the most sanitary 
regions,’ declared Dr. E. George Payne, 
professor of education in New York Uni- 
versity, at a special meeting on health 
education given before the Department 
of Superintendence in Chicago. 

The speaker continued, ‘One of the 
most remarkable achievements of the last 
40 years has been the advance in the 
science of health and in the application of 
that science to daily living. Evidence of 
this statement is present in the prolonga- 
tion of life and in the cutting down of the 
death rate in the registration area of the 
United States. The rate of infant mor- 
tality has been practically cut in two since 
the beginning of the twentieth century. 
In 1898 in New York City 205 of every 
1,000 born died during the first vear of 
their lives, and this number.was reduced 
to 66 out of every thousand in 1923.” 

The speaker stated that our annual loss 
from preventable diseases was $3,000,000; 
that 42,000,000 people lose 350,000,000 


days from illness, most of which is un- 
necessary; that 500,000 working people 
die annually, half of which number is 
preventable. He stated that 25,000,000 
people have defective vision, 25,000,000 
defective teeth, 1,000,000 have tubercu- 
losis, 6,000,000 have organic disease, and 
1,500,000 have venereal infection. He 
declared that almost all of this is un- 
necessary ° 

“The only way to better this frightful 
condition,’’ added Dr. Payne, ‘‘is through 
education. A healthy life depends upon 
what the individual does, how he lives, 
and this roots back into one’s training 
and mental equipment. A person is en- 
dowed with a variety of inherited ten- 
dencies unsuited to the complex life of 
to-day; he has acquired a variety of 
habits of living that do not conform to 
healthful living, and he is ignorant of the 
ways of correct living. The only way to 
establish correct habits and eradicate ig- 
norance is through education. The pro- 
longation of life depends upon education, 
and this is the function of the school. 
The school is the greatest force the 
Nation has for conserving human life and 
promoting human welfare.” 


Why Educational Objectives? 


“WN THE DOCTRINE of faculty psy- 
chology the objectives of education 
are derived from what was sup- 

posed to be the nature of the learner,”’ said 
Boyd H. Bode, University of Ohio, in an 
address before the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education. It was 
held that man consists of body and mind 
and that each of these required a specific 
type of training. The training of the 
body consists in the cultivation of habits; 
the training of the mind consists in the 
strengthening of the faculties. With the 
collapse of faculty psychology we have 
begun to look for our guiding principle 
in the selection of objectives, not within 
but without, not to the learner but to 
the environment. 

It is argued that an examination of 
our social environment will reveal which 
activities are desirable, and that the 
training of the corresponding ability 
should constitute the objectives of edu- 
cation. This type of inquiry calls itself 
by preference scientific education. Its 
outstanding defect is that if neglects the 
nature of the learner. If the latter is 
omitted we can not select ideals at all. 
The study of the environment leads to 


knowledge of facts, but decides nothing 
as to ideals. 

The proposal to select activities on the 
basis of consensus of opinion, on the part 
of competent judges, is inadequate, be- 
cause it gives merely verbal, not sub- 
stantial agreement. Moreover, we have 
no finding principle to decide whether 
a given activity shall be considered the 
expression of a single ability or of half 
dozen abilities. The point is of vital 
importance in training of abilities, since 
we necessarily rely chiefly on habit forma- 
tion in proportion as abilities are limited 
to specific activities. 

Other proposals to secure objectives 
are equally futile, as long as the objec- 
tives do not grow directly out of the na- 
ture of the learner. The moral is that 
present-day scientific: education in its 
desire to escape from theory has over- 
shot the mark. A consideration of the 
nature of man in its broader aspects 
must remain basic to our doctrine of 
objectives. In other words, we must 
cultivate a philosophy of education if 
our educational activities are to be ef- 
fective for the realization of worthy 


ends. 


New York School Experimenting 
With Dalton Plan 


Individual study under what is known 
as the Dalton plan is being tried out in 
Public School 39, New York City, where 
it was introduced last September. Five 
classes were originally put under the new 
method—4B, 5A, 5B, 6A, and 6B, but 
the 48 class was put back on the old basis 
as it appeared desirable for the pupils to 
become more thoroughly grounded in 
arithmetic, history, and geography, and a 
little surer of their silent reading before 
taking up work under the new plan. 

The children are given assignments or 
“contracts,” each covering a month’s 
work. Each child keeps a record of his 
own progress by means of a graph, and 
no pupil may begin a new contract until 
the former one is completed. 

There are weekly meetings of the class, 
and once a month, or once for each con- 
tract, a written test is given. The 
teachers are available for conference at 
stated periods. The freedom of the indi- 
vidual work allows a child to concentrate 
for a longer period on the subject which 
is hardest for him. If he wastes time and 
does not pass the tests under this plan 
he must take the entire assignment over 
again. The whole plan seems to make 
children self reliant and responsible in 
their attitude toward their work. It is 
stated that the teachers express satisfac- 
tion with the results so far obtained. 


Periodical as a County Rural School 
Project 


‘Pupils sit up nights to write articles 
for school papers,’ said O. E. Pore, 
superintendent of schools of Portage 
County, Ohio, in an address, before the 
county superintendents’ section of the 
National Education Association at its 
recent meeting in Chicago, in which he 
described the publication of the ‘“‘Speed- 
ometer’’ as a school project worked out 
by pupils and teachers in the rural schools 
of Portage County. 

The publication is an annual, and 
from 1,000 to 1,500 copies of each issue 
are printed, which sell at 50 cents each. 
A part of the expense of printing is 
defrayed by the receipts from advertise- 
ments. Mr. Pore says that in the six 
years of its existence this project has 
paid for itself and has accumulated @ 
small surplus. 

The ‘‘Speedometer’’ for June, 1923, 
contained 96 pages, 25 of which are 
devoted to advertisements. It is printed 
on good paper, has an attractive cover, 
and is well illustrated. 
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Cleveland Primary Children Enjoy 
“Free Periods” 


“Free periods,’ now an_ established 
event of the day for the first and second 
grades of Murray Hill school in Cleve- 
land, are described in School Topics as 
cultivating initiative and originality; as 
creating a social atmosphere in the school- 
room; as a valuable means of linking the 
reading and language work with the real 
interests of the children. It is said to 
teach the child to “give and take,” and 
frequently to give the wall flower the self- 
confidence which makes for happiness. 

Sounds of hammering and _ sawing, 
mingled with childish chatter, denote at 
Murray Hill school that a free period is 
in progress. During these periods pupils 
may work with anything they desire 
within the limits of the room’s equip- 
ment. The teacher, however, makes 
suggestions and directs the work, though 
keeping in the background. When the free 
period is completed each child describes 
what he has made and shows it to the 
elass. This, of course, provides language 
training. In one grade these accounts are 
incorporated in a reading lesson. The 
sentences are placed on charts, the 
children dictating, and used for reading. 

Furnishing a doll’s house recently pro- 
vided work for free periods. The chil- 
dren discussed what they wanted to do 
and in some cases made arrangements for 
helping one another. Some worked on 
new furniture for the house, others made 
clothes for the dolls, others wove rugs, and 
two little girls decided to wash the bed- 
clothes and curtains for the house. 
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California Kindergarten-Primary 
Association Organized 


To unify thought and action in the 
field of kindergarten-primary education 
throughout the State; to- bring about 
legislation that will seek to further kinder- 
garten-primary education; to promote 
the best types of teacher training in this 
field; to encourage research work; to 
establish a publicity program; to affiliate 
kindergarten-primary interests with other 
organizations that are interested in the 
education of young children, and to co- 
operate with State and national organiza- 
tions, with International Kindergarten 
Union and the United States Bureau of 
Education, the California Kindergarten- 
Primary Association was recently organ- 
ized at Fresno, Calif., by representatives 
from all sections of the State. All organ- 
ized clubs interested in the subject are 
eligible to membership. 
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Making the High School a Social Institution 


HE IDEAL high school is a social 
institution. The citizens of to- 


according to J. H. 
Beveridge, superintendent of schools in 
Nebr., are trained in the high 
school for social, civic, and vocational 
life. Superintendent Beveridge spoke as 
follows: 

‘In order to be concrete and specific 
in this discussion I am showing vou a 
high-school building which was built in 
recognition of the fact that boys and girls 
should be enabled in this building to re. 
ceive that training which would prepare 
them to do well for themselves, to serve 
the community in which they live, to 
live amicably with their associates, and 
to do that type of life work that would be 
especially adapted to them and would call 
forth their best powers and abilities. 

“This building provides for health 
training. Two large gymnasiums, one 
for boys and one for girls, are in constant 
use from 8:30 in the morning to 5:10 in 
the evening. A swimming pool enables 
the pupil to train for crucial service as 
well as that form of exercise that properly 
brings into play more muscles than any 


morrow, 


Omaha, 


other. Provision is also made for recrea- 
tion in the open air on the roof of a divi- 
sion of the building. The grounds east 
of this building give ample space for all 
sorts of games and plays. More than 
2,800 pupils are now taking training in 
this high school. 

“Every pupil who attends this school 
takes a definite course of study in citizen- 
ship training. While it is called a Techni- 
eal High School, the most important sub- 
ject taught is citizenship and probably 
the second in importance is English. How 
to spend one’s leisure time is a problem of 
society. The library and reading rooms 
train for this purpose. Three rooms 
directly off the library provide every 
facility for study that a high school 
proper could desire. The circulation of 
the high-school library books for one 
month was 16,642. In the departments 
of stenography, typewriting, shopwork, 
auto mechanics, electricity, telegraphy, 
carpentry, mechanical drawing, architec- 
ture, and salesmanship, most modern 
facilities have been provided. In the 
household arts department more than 
1,000 girls are taking work.” 








Economies Through a 


LASSES for the all-year school as 

C an economy were discussed by 

David B. Corson, superinten- 

dent of schools, Newark, N. J., before the 

Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. 

After explaining the demand for the 
all-year school as a means of saving 
money, Superintendent Corson said that 
from a mere monetary point of view the 
device has not proved a success. “It is 
an error,”’ he said, ‘‘to assume that pupils 
can complete eight years work in six and 
two-thirds years in an all-year round 
school.”” The cost in an all-year school 
was approximately $70 per capita, he 
showed, while in a ten months’ school of 
the same size the per capita cost was 
$63. He added: 

“There are three reasons why the 
theory is fallacious. First, is the con- 


Longer School Year 


stantly changing enrollment; second, the 
additional reorganization; and third, the 
immaturity of the pupils when they reach 
high schools.”’ 

Mr. Corson claims all-year schocls as 
conducted in Newark do not maintain 
scholarship comparable with that in 
regular schools. He asserted this fact 
is proved by educational tests. Only in 
cases where the all-year round school is 
used to remove the handicap of children 
of foreign parentage, those unable to 
speak the English language, those who 
must be given vocational courses, and 
crippled children desiring to acquire 
ability to earn, does he concede the all- 
year-round school is superior to the ten- 
months school. 
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One of every 10 members of the faculty 


of the Pennsylvania State College is devoting . 


virtually all of his time to research work. 
Thirty men and one woman are investi- 
gating problems on agricultural and indus- 
trial conditions in Pennsylvania. 


Forty-five crippled children of sehool 
age in Grand Rapids, Mich., who have 
never attended school before are now en- 
rolled in an orthopedic department which 
has been organized recently in one of the 
elementary schools. 
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Reorganization of the Elementary School 


Detroit Program Does Not Include Vocational Training in Elementary Schools. 
Platoon School Emphasizes Education for Culture. An Efficient Instrumentality 
in Achieving Major Educational Objectives 


By CHARLES L. SPAIN 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Mich. 


r I SHE DETROIT educational pro- 
gram does not provide for spec- 
ialized vocational training in the 

elementary schools. Contrary to the 

opinion which obtains in some quarters 
the platoon school places no undue 
emphasis on vocational instruction, and 

certainly does not train pupils in such a 

way as to unfit them for the more lucrative 

and responsible place in society. 

If the cherished aim is to prepare 
children to spend their leisure time 
worthily, it may be said that the platoon 
school is so organized as to assure to every 
pupil a daily program in which those as- 
pects of education which make for culture 
shall be emphasized. The art, music, and 
literature rooms, the library, and the audi- 
torium offer an abundance of experiences 
which stimulate the child’s imagination 
and develop in him interests and enthu- 
siasms for things which are worth while. 

If the aim is ethical training it may be 
asserted that this particular kind of 
school is on the whole a most effective 
agency for the development of those 
habits and attitudes which underlie 
strong characters, because it appeals to so 
many phases of a child’s nature, arouses a 
many-sided interest, stimulates purpose- 
ful activity, and requires so much from 
pupils in the’ way of self-control and self- 
direction. 


Accepts Departmentatization in Organization 


The platoon school accepts depart- 
mentalization in school organization as 
an established fact. Specialization is the 
spirit of the age and the result of the 
evolution of society. With the growing 
complexity of life, specialists have ap- 
peared and the day of the jack-of-all 
trades has come to an end. Society 
more and more is depending upon spec- 
ialists, and the social fabric is set upon 
this basis. As the school is or should be 
merely a reflection of social needs and 
ideals whether expressed in terms of sub- 
ject matter or Of life activities, it is per- 
fectly natural that a more complex society 
should make necessary a more complex 
curriculum and that the school should 
meet the situation as society has met it by 
the use of specialists. There is no present 


Abstract of address before Group D, Department of 
Superintendence, February 28, 1924. 


indication that society is going to face 
about in its evolution and become simple 
again. In this day when we seek to make 
school life a cross-section of social life 
there is likewise no indication that the 
school will meet its problems in a different 
way from that used in the great life 
outside of school. Therefore, the platoon 
school not only accepts departmentaliza- 
tion as the established order but makes it 
contribute to the realization of present 
day objectives. 


Rapid Transformation from Conventional Methods 


The technique proposed by the ad- 
voeates of project teaching is not new. 
In a variety of aspects this educational 
ideal has been urged for a long time. 
The project method in one form or another 
has been tried with varying degrees of 
success in small experimental schools 
and by isolated teachers and groups of 
teachers in various localities. It never 
has been worked out in a large educational 
unit such as an entire city school system. 
In Detroit platoon schools enrolling 80,831 
children have been organized under the 
direction of those who are sincere believers 
in purposing as a major educational 
objective, and are regarded by them as 
an efficient instrumentality in achieving 
these objectives. The transformation of 
instruction in Detroit from the conven- 
tional methods of a few years ago to the 
modern socialized practice of to-day has 
taken place more rapidly in platoon 
schools than in schools of the older type. 


Brings Contact with Many Specialists 


The socialization of school work would 
seem to suggest that the method of carry- 
ing on projects in school should approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible the manner in 
which projects are carried on outside of 
school. Certainly the realization of his 
spontaneous purposes in out-of-school life 
takes a child to a wide variety of places 
and brings him into contact with a large 
number of different specialists. He goes 
to these specialists because they have in- 
formation or because they can give him the 
aid or direction which he needs. In the 
same way, in the realization of his projects 
in school it is reasonable to send him to 
various people in the school who may 
have special knowledge and _ training 


which fits them to help him to help him- 
self. 

It is believed that the platoon school is 
the best solution of the problem which 
confronts the large city: 

(1) Because it does not break radically 
with the past, all of the teachers and all 
of the physical assets of the old schools 
are utilized at increased value in the new. 

(2) Because through its modern facili- 
ties and through the nature of its organi- 
zation, it can realize the major objectives 
of education more effectively than the 
traditional school. 

(3) Because it holds abundant hope for 
the future. It is sufficiently flexible to 
be readily readjusted to meet changing 
ideals and methods. 


Platoon Schools Readily Adapted to New Demands 


If the day arrives, as many of us hope 
that it may, when the old curriculum of 
subject matter shall give place to a new 
one of guided life activities, the platoon 
school will readily adapt itself to the new 
demands. Surely the varied activities 
found in this school to-day will be even 
more essential when all pupils are seeking 
aid in the realization of projects. The 
library, the art, music, science, cooking, 
sewing, and manual arts rooms, the gym- 
nasium, and playrooms will all continue to 
be service stations where specialized in- 
formation and direction may be available 
to the purposeful child. In that day 
there will be a shifting of values. When 
the fundamental skills can be taught 
largely as individual projects and in- 
cidental to the performance of life 
activities, the work of the home room 
teacher may become somewhat less 
formalized, but she will continue to 
exercise the same function which she is 
called upon to exercise to-day. 

(4) Finally, the platoon organization 
solves the problem of reorganization not 
only because it is educationally sound, 
but because it provides for the children 
more hours of instruction, better facilities, 
and a better-balanced curriculum at a 
reasonable cost. 
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Botanic Garden Acquires Valuable 
Book Collection 


Ten thousand books and pamphlets 
from the botanical garden of the city of 
Geneva, Switzerland, have been received 
by the New York Botanic Garden and are 
being classified and shelved. These books 
on horticulture and botany were in 
duplicate at the library of the Geneva 
garden, and were offered for sale for 
72,000 Swiss francs, about $13,000; the 
number of bound volumes is about 5,000. 
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Third Annual Conference on Platoon Plan 
Five Hundred School Administrators Gather at Chicago at Call of Commissioner of 


Education. 


Use of Auditorium Object of Special Solicitation. 


Participants Request 


that Conferences be Continued 


By WALTER S. DEFFENBAUGH 
Chief City Schools Division, Bureau of Education 


THIRD national conference on the 
A platoon or work-study-play plan 
was held in Chicago on February 
27, 1924, at the invitation of the United 
States Commissioner of Education. It 
was called at the request of the superin- 
tendents who attended the Second Na- 
tional Conference in 1923. 

The afternoon session of the conference 
was attended by about 500 superintend- 
ents, principals, teachers, and architects, 
and reports were made by committees 
appointed a year ago by the Commis- 
sioner of Education to make studies of 
certain phases of the platoon plan. The 
committee on the organization of platoon 
schools made its report through its chair- 
man, Miss Rose Phillips, supervisor of 
platoon Detroit, Mich. ‘This 
report was supplemented by W. F. Ken- 
nedy, director of platoon schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who described the Pittsburgh 
method of organizing its platoon schools. 
The following committees that had not 
yet completed their investigations made 
preliminary reports through their chair- 
men: School buildings, Charles L. Spain, 
deputy superintendent of schools, Detroit, 
Mich.; Education of publie opinion, 8. 
O. Hartwell, superintendent of schools, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Training of teachers, 
W. F. Kennedy, director of platoon 
schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


schools, 


Provides Opportunity for Rich Development 


The evening session was preceded by a 
dinner, attended by about 200 persons. 
During the dinner addresses were made 
by Commissioner Tigert, who acted as 
toastmaster; Dr. A. E. Winship, editor 
of the Journal of Education; William 
Wirt, superintendent of schools, Gary, 
Ind.; and Will Earhart, director of music 
of the public schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Following the dinner John G. Rossman, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Gary, 
Ind., reported for the committee ap- 
pointed to make a study of the audito- 
rium period in platoon schools. 

Mr. Rossman in the report said: 

“Possibly the most outstanding deter- 
ring factor in the matter of organizing 
schools on the work-study-play or platoon 
plan has been the auditorium period. 
It has been the barrier which many school 
Officials have not felt worth the trial, or, 
if worthy of the trial, attended with so 
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many dangers that they have deemed t 
not advisable to attempt it. In mauy 
cases it has been the stumbling block of 
otherwise well planned. programs. De- 
spite the hazards of the unblazed trail and 
the uncharted sea, some pioneers have 
pushed forward. It is only necessary to 
visit some of the schools where the audi- 
torium work is now on the program to 
realize that it provides a wonderful op- 
portunity for the development of a rich 
educational field. 


Stresses Features Not Touched in Classroom 


“The philosophy back of auditorium 
work seems to determine the extent to 
which the several schools endeavor to tie 
it up directly with the classroom work. 
In some schools where the period has been 
introduced largely to increase the capacity 
of the building there seems to be no 
definite program. In others, the main 
purpose is to afford an agency to stress 
certain meritorious features not touched 
upon in the regular classroom, such as 
instruction in thrift, safety first, celebra- 
tion of special days, music appreciation, 
etc. There are 31 schools in which the 
classroom teacher is held directly responsi- 
ble for preparation of work for the audi- 
torium period, and in these schools the 
general practice seems to be that each 
teacher in the school knows thaforice or 
twice a semester at a stated time her 
class, or some member ofvit, is to present 
part of an auditgg#am program based on 
the regular clfssroom work. In schools 
where training teachers are used the 
coaching is done by the training teacher. 
In these last schools the auditorium seems 
to be the correlating and integrating 
center of the entire organization.” 


Characteristic Features of Plan Discussed 


Among the topics discussed in the re- 
port were the size of groups in the audi- 
torium; grades admitted to the audi- 
torium; auditorium activities; objectives, 
and correlation possibilities. 

The conference was organized with a 
general chairman and topic chairmen. 
W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of the city 


. schools division, United States Bureau of 


Education, was general chairman. The 
topic chairmen were William M. David- 
son, superintendent of schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Carroll R. Reed, superin- 


Akron, Ohio; and 
David B. Corson, superintendent of 
schools, Newark, N. J. Miss Alice Bar- 
rows, of the city school division, United 
States Bureau of Education, whe planned 
the conference, acted as secretary for the 
conference and for the several committees. 

The members of the conference unani- 
mously voted to request the Commis- 
sioner of Education to call a conference 
in 1925 and to continue the work of the 
committees that he had appointed. 
The committees that made preliminary 
reports will submit complete reports at 
that conference. 


tendent of schools, 


Oy 
Committee on Methods and Curricu- 
lum for Ilhteracy 


Pursuant to the motion unanimously 
carried at the recent conference on illit- 
eracy held in Washington, January 11 to 
14, the Commissioner of Education has 
appointed the following persons as a com- 
mittee of review on methods and curricu- 
lum, and all of them have accepted 
service: 

Mr. Charles M. Herlihy, State super- 
visor of alien education, Boston, Mass.; 
Hon. A. B. Meredith, State commissioner 
of education, Hartford, Conn.; Mr. R. 8. 
Ross, Americanization secretary, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; Mr. H. 
J. Steel, superintendent of schools, Publ, 
Minn.; Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, chair- 
man, illiteracy commission, National 
Education Association, Frankfort, Ky.; 
Miss Wil Lou Gray, supervisor adult 
schools, *State department of education, 
Columbia, 8. C.; Capt. Garland W. 
Powell, national director, Americanism 
commission, American Legion, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Mrs. John D. Sherman, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Chicago, Ill.; Miss Florence C. Fox, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D, C, 

The committee met in Chicago on 
February 26, organized, and got its work 
well under way. The first six named 
members were in attendance. Mr. Her- 
lihy was unanimously elected chairman. 

The committee will meet again in 
Washington during the summer conven- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion, but will pursue its activities in the 
interim by correspondence and individual 
effort. 

Ww 

Preparations are in progress by the Ore- 
gon Humane Society to make effective a 
law enacted by the recent State legislature 
which provides that each public school of 
Oregon shall devote 15 minutes of each 
school day to the instruction of children 
on the subject of kindness to dumb 
animals. 
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With good reason a large part of this 
issue is given up to accounts of the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintend- 
ence at Chicago and to addresses and ab- 
stracts of addresses delivered there. We 
can do no better; no better educational 
literature is produced in this country than 
that which emanates from the winter 
meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Educational V alue of the Radio 


HE SCHOOL, the library, and the 

newspaper are usually ranked as the 

three great educational agencies. The 

radio promises to take its place as the 

fourt! and it appears to be fast fulfilling 

that promise. Secretary Hoover expressed 
the common belief when he said: 

“Great as the development of radio 
distribution has been we are probably 
only at the threshold of the development 
of one of the most important of human 
discoveries bearing on education, amuse- 
ment, culture, and business communica- 
tion.” 

We have seen thus far only the begin- 
ning. The prediction that within a few 
years at most every American home ex- 
cept the very poorest will have some form 
of radio receiver is reasonable, and it is 
practically certain to transpire. The 
educational possibilities of the radio have 
not been more than suggested, and have 
scarcely begun to develop. It is clear, 
however, that it not only occupies a 
place of its own, but that it aids and sup- 
plements all the other educational 
agencies. 

The formal training of the schools is 
soon ended. Six years of it is all that 
the average American  receives—ouly 
enough to give him the merest rudi- 
ments. About half the people of the 
country get more than that, but even 
the 20 years of instruction accorded to 
the highly favored few does little more, 
after all, than to increase adaptability 
to new situations and to enlarge the 
power of acquiring and assimilating 
knowledge. Education continues through 
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all of life, and it is only well begun when 
schooling ends. 

For the seeker after knowledge the 
library, be it great or small, is a means 
of education of the utmost value; but 
its wisdom is only for those who con- 
sciously desire it and deliberately seek it. 
The reading of beoks is in the aggregate 
unquestionably the greatest of all means 
for the diffusion of knowledge; yet it is 
searcely too much to say that the major- 
ity of the people of any country derive 
little or nothing from bound volumes, 
for they read few of them at most. 

The educative influence of the news- 
paper, using that as a generic term for 
all periodicals, is far more widely spread 
than that of either the school or the 
library. Every man and woman of 
even moderate intelligence wants to 
know the news, and everyone who reads 
at all reads the papers. The progress of 
the world is laid before him to the extent 
that he reads. His mental horizon is 
thus broadened. He learns unconsciously, 
but he learns nevertheless. 

In its ordinary use so far, the educa- 
tional effect of the radio is comparable to 
that of the newspaper. Those who listen 
in do so as a rule for the entertainment 
they get out of it, and not because they 
wish or expect to be educated that way. 
But willing or unwilling there is educa- 
tion in it for the most trivial of them. 
The mere fact that they are receiving 
mental stimulation from an _ outside 
source means much in itself. The music, 
the news items, the talks, and even the 
jokes by so much stimulate the mind to 
activity and broaden the vision of the 
listener beyond his narrow sphere. 

Even the details of his instrument 
stimulate. scientific inquiry and every 
adjustment is an experiment in physics. 
The child who sayes his pennies, buys 
materials from the ten-cent store, and 
constructs an instrument that will enable 
him to hear conversation a mile away 
has learned lessons in thrift, in handi- 
work, and in science that the best teach- 
ers in the land might well contemplate 
withenvy. And what he receives through 
that instrument afterward contributes to 
his appreciation of music, his acquaint- 
ance with literature, and his knowledge 
of world affairs in a way that effectively 
supplements the instruction which he 
receives in the school, though it may be 
lacking in organization and sequence. 

In its lightest aspect the radio is an 
educational influence of the first rank 
because of the extent of its use; but that 


is only a part of it. Educational institu- - 


tions in constantly increasing numbers are 
using it effectively for formal instruc- 
tional work. In some instances complete 
courses of lectures are offered by this 
means to students duly enrolled, and cer- 


tificates are given to those who have lis- 
tened to the entire series. The general 
plan, however, is for popular talks to be 
given by scholarly speakers, as a form of 
extension instruction. The spread of 
knowledge in this way can not be meas- 
ured, and its effect can only be seen in 
the increased intelligence of our citizens. 

To farmers and to dwellers in isolated 
regions the radio offers its greatest boon. 
By its aid explorers in the Arctic and on 
the Colorado River have been enabled to 
be in constant touch with civilization. 
Following the wide extension of the tele- 
phone, the rural free delivery, the auto- 
mobile, and the consolidated school which 
the autobus makes possible, the radio is 
already doing much and will in future do 
much more to remove the oppressive iso- 
lation which for ages has been the bane 
of the farmer’s life. He need no longer 
be a man apart from his fellow men, 
marked as a yokel; with the advantage of 
swift communication, constant contact 
with his fellows, and with the refining in- 
fluence of full knowledge of the outside 
world, the farmer and his wife and his 
children may confidently look forward to 
an improved sociological condition little 
short of emancipation. 


Wy 
Athletics for Women 


IRLS are taking to the playfield with 
increasing interest and are indulging 
freely in those sports which have been 
looked upon for centuries as belonging to 
the proviace of the male only. It is by 
no means certain that athletics, as par- 
ticipated in by boys and men in this coun- 
try, are always conducive to good, and 
naturally those who have the welfare of 
the young at heart, and especially those 
who are directly responsible for them, 
should be deeply concerned as to how 
far girls should go in competitive games: 

The attitude of the American boy to- 
ward athletic contests is not always char- 
acterized by the sanity that could be 
wished. Partly from imitation of this 
attitude and partly because competitive 
athletics are for them a new and especially 
exciting form of adventure, women have 
entered into sports with an intensity 
which has added to the fear for their wel- 
fare under such circumstances. 

The entry of women into athletics has 
not beep peculiar to this country, and 
the same concern for them has been felt 
abroad. In 1921 a committee was formed 
in England for the study of the problem, 
under the chairmanship of the distin- 
guished pediatrician, Dr. Still, which con- 
sisted of representatives of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, the British As- 
sociation for Physical Training, the Ling 
Association, the National Union of Women 
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Teachers and other educational organiza- 
tions. A questionnaire was sent to those 
who were believed to have a special knowl- 
edge of the subject, including physicians, 
school principals and women students. 
The returns showed general approval of 
games in general as beneficial not only to 
the health of girls, but to their disposi- 
tion and character as reflections of health. 
Tennis, net ball, and lacrosse were es- 
pecially approved. Hockey, though fa- 
vored by the majority of teachers and 
studefts, was regarded by some as suit- 
able only for the older and stronger girls. 
Cricket was generally approved as not 
injurious, but football was generally dis- 
approved as entailing too great a strain. 
Swimming and rowing, in moderation, 
were approved, but rowing races were 
condemned, and ill effects were described. 
The physicians considered that games 
and sports were generally as beneiicial to 
girls as to boys. 

Whether the playing of games has a 
detrimental effect, immediate or remote, 
upon the reproductive organs was a matter 
of dispute. There seemed to be no posi- 
tive evidence of any injurious effect; and 
there was a strong opinion that they are 
beneficial rather than otherwise. One 
woman physician who had made a special 
study of the effects of exercise upon the 
menstrual function found that a smaller 
proportion suffer from any menstrual dis- 
order among those who play games than 
among those who do not, and her observa- 
tion was that this small proportion is still 
further reduced if the usual exercise is 
continued throughout the menstrual pe- 
riod. 

If the young women of our own coun- 
try have not become much interested in 
football, they have taken to basketball, 

“which may be, and often is, equally stren- 
uous. What may be true of games played 
without severe competition may not be 
so true of games played for the purpose 
of upholding that elusive and not always 
admirable thing called “school spirit.” 
Under such circumstances the American 
girl rivals the American boy in her aban- 
don, and needs much more than he the 
supervision of conservative elders. This 
is particularly true since we are yet at 
sea as to what modes of athletics are 
most suitable for women. 

It is well that American women through 
the women’s division of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation have taken 
up the study of these subjects in a thor- 
oughgoing way. They have already map- 
ped out certain general rules for safety 
and are at work on studies of many im- 
portant features of the problems that con- 
front all heads of schools and directors of 
women’s athletics. 


J. F. R. 
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Merits of the Individual Plan of Instruction 
Promotions Made Whenever Individual Pupils are Ready. Each Child Moves Through 


Course at His Own Natural Pace. 


No Recitations in Winnetka. 


Tests of Results Made 


under Auspices of Commonwealth Fund 


By CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Il. 


HILDREN are promoted as indi- 
( ) viduals whenever they finish a 
grade’s work in any subject in the 
public schools of Winnetka, Ill. A child 
may be promoted to fourth grade in reading 
while he is still doing third grade arithme- 
tic. He may be promoted in one subject 
in November, in another subject in Febru- 
ary, in another subject in April or May— 
it makes no difference what time of the 
year, what the condition of his other sub- 
jects, or what the work of other pupils. 
Each child is an individual, moving 
through the course of study at his own 
natural rate. 

Promotion does not necessarily involve 
a change of room. No children are to- 
gether, anyway; so a child may readily do 
third-grade reading and fourth-grade 
arithmetic under the same teacher. 

There are no recitations in Winnetka. 
Instead, each child is tested by a scientifi- 
cally constructed test at the end of each 
unit of work. This test does not merely 
sample his knowledge, but covers every 
point that he is supposed to have learned. 
The tests are given at frequent intervals, 
and are therefore short. They are not a 
bugbear. Children actually go up to the 
teacher and beg for them. For it is by 
passing each test that the child shows that 
he is ready to go’on with the next step. 

By eliminating the recitation, the Win- 
netka schools are able td give from two 
hours to two hours and a half every day to 
group and creative activities, for which 
most schools have little time. The chil- 
dren write, edit, set up the type, read the 


proof, and publish a school paper. They 
solicit advertising for it. They deposit 
their receipts in a commercial ac- 


count and draw checks. 

Other children have organized a finance 
corporation which furnishes capital for the 
school paper, the school store, the dra- 
matic work, and other pupil activities. 
This finance corporation, of which the 
stockholders range from six or seven years 
old to thirteen, sells stock at 10 cents a 
share and pays dividends semiannually. 

Second and third grade children preside 
over self-governing assemblies in approved 
parliamentary form, while their classmates 
discuss playground rules, the proper care 
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of the building, and many other items of 
school business. 

There is time for these things because of 
the system of individual instruction. 

The work of the Winnetka schools is 
becoming known among educators. Con- 
sequently, the Commonwealth Fund in 
New York has this year appropriated a 
sum of money for detailed study of the 
exact results of individual instruction. 
Dean William 8. Gray, of the University 
of Chicago, is helping to guide this study. 
The study is attempting to answer such 
questions as these: 

“Does the Winnetka system really 
succeed in adapting public school work to 
varying individual abilities?” 

“Is there less retardation in the Win- 
netka schools than in other schools?” 

“Is the work of the children as efficient 
under individual instruction as under class 
instruction?” 

“Ts it true that the teachers in the 
Winnetka schools are able to give a 
much larger proportion of time to creative 
and group activities unrelated to acade- 
mic work then other schools do?” 

“What is the effect of individual in- 
struction on children when they reach 
high school?” 

“How rapidly do children advance 
under individual instruction?” 

“Ts individual] instruction more or less 
expensive than class instruction?” 

It is too early to predict the result of 
the numerous experiments and careful 
tests that are being made under this 
subvention. One or two things, however, 
already stand out. The range in rate of 
progress among individuals is very great, 
showing that the public schools of Win-~ — 
netka really do adapt themselves to the 
carrying capacities of the children. 

The amount of retardation in the Win- 
netka schools (14 per cent)—that is the 
number of children in each grade who are 
older than they should be for that grade— 
is far below the average for other cities. 

The other questions are being answered 
little by little, but no final quantitative 
answer can be given as yet to most of 
them. In the judgment of most people 
in Winnetka, the Board of Education, the 
teachers and the children themselves, 
however, there is no doubt as to the 
success of this plan. 
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HE SCHOOLS of the country at 
large have hardly made a begin- 
ning in their provisions for gifted 

children; that there is little or no uni- 
formity as to methods of selecting supe- 
rior children for school work; that there is 
no consensus of opinion as to the age or 
grade in which differentiation of work 
should take place; and that no provision 
is made for distinguishing between the 
needs of gifted boys and those of gifted 
girls said Prof. Bird T. Baldwin, director 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion, in an address before the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 

A concrete program for meeting this de- 
ficiency in our schools is suggested by Doc- 
tor Baldwin. First, he proposes to distin- 
guish between the children who are supe- 
rior both mentally and physically and 
those who are gifted in intelligence but 
who are only normal in physical growth. 
For the tall, well-developed, and mentally 
gifted child he proposes acceleration of 
two, three, or more grades if thoroughness 
and accomplishment are also considered. 
These children will complete the course at 
an early chronological age with superior 
knowledge and training on account of their 
superior ability and advanced stages of 
maturity. . For the bright child who is 
not especially advanced in physical growth 
and development Doctor Baldwin proposes 
a quite different program. These children, 
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Selecting and Educating the Gifted Child 


he believes, should be accelerated hori- 
zontally rather than vertically. That is 
to say, they should be put into special 
sections of their normal school grade 
rather than be pushed up into higher 
grades. In these special sections they 
should have an enriched school course, 
with broader reading assignments, special 
side excursions and investigations, and 
elective courses in special fields. These 
children will complete their enriched 
course at the average age with greatly 
enriched information, enriched attitudes, 
and enriched training in approaching the 
problems of life. 

Special attention should be given, says 
Professor Baldwin, to the glib, clever, 
bright children of the superficial type. 
These children need training in accuracy 
and thoroughness. They are the most 
difficult to train in school, and they fre- 
quently dissipate their energies and those 
of others after they leave school. 

This program is not one for the genius 
or prodigy. Such children are very rare, 
and so little is known about the proper 
method of training them that nothing 
can safely be recommended except fur- 
ther study of the problem. But for the 
gifted children whose capacities and de- 
velopment lie between the normal 
level and genius the time is ripe for 
intelligent adaptation of our educational 
methods. 











The Principal and 


66 HE MANAGEMENT of the 

modern school system is a 

gigantic task,’’ declared Fred M. 
Hunter, superintendent of schools, Oak- 
land, Calif., speaking before the depart- 
ment of elementary school principals. 
“Tt involves,” he continued, “these 
points: (1) Financing on a large scale; 
(2) A carefully worked ott organization 
for the routine functions of the schools; 
(3) An elaborate plan for selecting the 
best trained and equipped teachers; (4 
An organization for the development of a 
progressive curriculum and methods of 
instruction; (5) An organization for the 
maintenance and extension of the physical 
plant; and (6) An organization for keep- 
ing the public informed.” 

His speech in brief follows: “Each 
school must have an administrator-in- 
chief at its head. His authority must be 
recognized as supreme within his school 
unit. Where responsibility exists, auth- 
ority must exist also. The principal is 


the budget officer of the school. He is 


the Superintendent 


also a member of the superintendent's 
cabinet and his advisor from the local unit 
of the system. He is the responsible 
supervisor of the physical plant of his 
school, The adaptation of the school to 
the needs of the community is in his 
hands. The effectiveness of the system of 
instruction depend upon -the principal. 
His ultimate authority and results de- 
pend upon his ability to be a natural 
leader of teachers. The prineip&l should 
also be a typical American, an example 
for his pupils in right standards of living. 
He also is responsible for the réle of 
manager and director of the special 
supervisory force within his school. Con- 
flicts of authority and confusion result 
unless he is able to handle this problem 
in a masterful manner. In addition the 
principal. must be a leader of thé public 
and a ereator of public opinion. The 
suecess Of a school program depends upon 
the approach of the principal and his 
corps to the public.” 
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Standards Fixed by Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


Parent-teacher associations have begun 
to test their own efficiency by fixed 
standards of excellence. Several States 
have made progress in organization by 
the use of a list of credits. This step 
justifies the belief that parents and 
teachers working together on the prob- 
lems of childhood may reach a higher 
degree of accomplishment than ever 
before. . 

Georgia is one of the States in which 
parent-teacher associations are classified 
according to the standards of excellence. 
Each association is in one of three classes. 
Class one requires 250 points; class two 
requires a total of 150 points; and class 


e 


three requires a total of less than 150 ~ 


points. The list of activities and thet 


credits used as the basis for the classificad® 
tion are as follows: : 


1. Association properly organized and all officers 
ERA Sore ane See ae PU ees ORR 25 

2. Every parent (or guardian) and teacher en- 
ME Se ee a ee ae 30 

Three-fourths of parents and teachers en- 
rolled _- fe Ey 25 

3. Average attendance 50 per cent of numbers 
enretie@ 2:32... 5...-2 ax: edn sdeal 30 

Average attendance 25 per cent of the 
number enrolled . ‘ er 15 

4. President or one ot her or ‘office r atte ending train- 

ing Course on parent-teacher association 

work at university or some other university 
ot Seen pe) wegen ee s 25 
Each additional member attending_____- 10 

5. Association subscribing for Child w e ‘Mare 
Magazine and School and Home______-_- 15 

6. Program outlined and published by Decem- 
ETE AE Ee Se Se 25 
7. Milk or hot lunches supplied for pupils-___- 25 

8. Visit of clinic from State board of health for 
school or community___.__........______-- 25 
9. Visit of Healthmobile___._......._......._... 25 

10: Pupils’ teeth examined by dentist or school 
a citi cachet met nara ts etleilis iniieh wacinsaiiieiaal sil 15 
11. Eyes treated ___.___- 15 

12. Preschool circle prov iding for informs ation for 
mothers and expectant mothers___._-_- 25 

13. Promotion of consolidation and transporta- 

tion or by helping some particular neighbor- 
Dae 5p Gaus tuem.........%..._......... 25 
14. Grounds beautified_________- ; 25 
15. Purchase and installation of equipment nae: - 25 
16. Other local service deserving recognition > 15 

17. Each scholarship or loan each year for 
a oa ncrmniades laces clade oineee 10 

18. Each delinquent restored to regular attend- 
DEE. Bes ub ee isis. eee 5 

19. Each child enabled to attend, through books, 
fees, clothing _. aera 5 

20. Supporting or providing kindergs arten train- 
TB AEA ES as A SS : 25 
21. Observing Child Welfare Day. pao (as pcte ee 10 
22. Saving System in school._............_....-. 25 


Only 1,618 hours were lost on account 
of illness by the 7,000 students of Ohio 
State University during the month of 
January, 1924. The activities of the 
student health service in forestalling pre- 
ventable disease is credited with much of 
the improvement over past years. 


Points, 
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Active Community Center in High- 
land Park 


A community center has recently been 
organized in Highland Park, Richmond, 
Va., using the school building as a center 


of work. The center is in charge of a 
board of directors, with a chairman, 
secretary-treasurer, and representatives 


from the Mothers’ Club, Woman’s Club, 
citizens’ association, Masonic lodge, and 
from each of the six churches in the com- 
munity. 

The building is open every Tuesday 
and Friday evening from 6 to 10 o’clock 
for various activities, and care has been 
exercised not to attempt any project that 
has not been asked for by the people of 
the community. On Tuesdays a class of 
women take domestic science instruction 
under one of the teachers of the city sys- 
tem; a class in parliamentary procedure is 
taught in one of the classrooms under 
local leadership; a class in dramatic arts 
has also been organized; a community 
chorus practices in the auditorium. A 
director of games for girls has been em- 
ployed, and this phase of work is greatly 
enjoyed. An athletic club also meets in 
the building on Tuesdays. 

On Friday evenings an athletic club 
meets in one of the classrooms; two 
scout troops have also been assigned 
rooms for their meetings, and a director 
of games for boys is on hand in the base- 
ment. In the auditorium on one Friday 
evening the Mothers’ Club puts on a 
moving picture and “community sing,” 
and the following Friday there will be a 
community social. This program will be 
followed until school closes. 

The various organizations and churches 
in the community are expected to assume 
responsibility for one “community night”’ 
each, and this will be started by the 
Woman’s Club. The people of Highland 
Park are working together to make the 
center a success.— Mrs. George W. Guy. 


wy 


Conflict of Official Opinion on 
Religious Teaching 


Use of schoolhouses in Utah for religious 
instruction, specifically by the Mormon 
Church, is forbidden by State laws and 
the State constitution, according to an 
opinion rendered by the Attorney General 
of the State, himself a Mormon. On the 
contrary, Dr. C. N. Jensen, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, has 
recently advised a school board that such 
use of schoolhouses is permissible. Under 
the statutes of Utah the State Superin- 
tendent is legal adviser to all school 
boards, and his advice will govern the 
boards unless prevented by judicial 
action. 
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Rural-School Demonstration in Lagrange and 
Johnson Counties, Ind. 


66 6 ier FATE of the rural-school 

supervision is being decided in 

Indiana, ’’ declared H.L. Smith, 
dean of the school of education, Indiana 
University, who for the past year has been 
giving a large part of his time to rural- 
school demonstration work. He told of 
this work as follows: 

‘““When the weaknesses of the public- 
school system in Indiana were revealed 
by the Indiana school survey in 1922, the 
General Education Board, at the request 
of the States superintendent, placed in his 
hands a fund of $48,000 for the purpose of 
demonstrating the value of supervision of 
instruction in the rural schools. 

“For the demonstration work Lagrange 
in the northern part of the State and 
Joknson County in the south-central part 
were chosen. Two rural-school super- 
visors were chosen for each of the counties. 
Three weeks after the opening of schoolin 
the fall, tests were given in reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, and language. Simi- 


lar tests will be repeated toward the end 
of the school year. Two check counties 
were also chosen and the same tests were 
given there. These check counties— 
Whitney and Rush—will not have the 
benefit of supervision. The county super- 
intendents of the four counties under con- 
sideration spent a week in Maryland 
observing rural supervision there in 
operation. 

“The demonstration in Indiana will 
continue two years. The supervisors 
give all of their attention to improving the 
actual classroom teaching. This is ac- 
complished by teaching for the observa- 
tion of the teacher, by suggesting teaching 
materials that the teacher has not thought 
of, and in criticising the work of the teacher 
as it is abserved by the supervisor. 

“The work will be analyzed during the 
two months following the close of schools, 
and a report will be prepared setting forth 
results thus far made and formulating 
plans for next year.’’ 








Safety Teaching 


66 6 her are 20,000 children of 

school age killed in the United 

States each year by accident 
and 15,000 persons killed by automobiles, 
and the number is growing,” was a state- 
ment made by Albert W. Whitney, 
chairman of the education section of the 
National Safety Council, in an address 
before the Department of Superintend- 
ence. 

Mr. Whitney went on to say that the 
home is unable to cope with the problem 
and that the school must come to the 
rescue not merely in order to teach children 
personal habits of safety but also todevelop 
the basis for a public conscience so that 
the next generation will see that adequate 
laws are not only passed but enforced. 

That the schools can successfully do 
this work has been demonstrated in such 
cities as St. Louis and Detroit, where the 
number of accidental deaths among 
children has been cut down by at least 
50 per cent; such work carried on in the 


in Our Schools 


schools throughout the whole United 
States would mean a saving of the lives 
of 10,000 children a year. 

Safety instruction has, however, an 
educational value in addition to its im- 
mediately useful effect in saving life. 
Safety is so intimately concerned with 
life that it furnishes a mass of concrete 
material out of which education in its 
true sense as adaptation to life may be 
constructed. 

Safety work in schools, which has been 
so successfully developed at St. Louis 
and Detroit, is now being started in 
many places. Mr. Whitney stated that 
the education section of the National 
Safety Council had just published a 
manual of safety education for the use of 
teacliers and was prepared to cooperate, 
by giving the service of a field secretary 
and otherwise, with cities and schools in 
the establishment of demonstration cen- 
ters where the possibilities of the work 
can be shown. 








Twelve athletic fields are now available 
for 75,000 schoolgirls of New York City 
who participate in some form of athletics, 
according to a report made at the eight- 
eenth annual meeting of the girls’ branch, 
Public School Athletic League. As many 
as 1,500 girls report each week for athletic 
instruction, whereas 19 years ago only a 
handful could be rallied for the work. 





A nursery school, modeled after the 
Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, will be 
established at the Rainbow Hospital in 
South Euclid, Cleveland. A teacher will 
be brought from the Mary Warde Settle- 
ment in London. The school will be open 
to children from 22 months old to school 
age, and it will be financed by the Kiwanis 
Club. 
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Next Forward Steps in Edu- 


cation 
(Continued from page 169.) 

Probably the saddest aspect of the 
whole matter is that many have come to 
view the objectives of the country school 
as being quite different from those of the 
city school. Realizing the hardships in 
rural life and fearing lest the youth may 
gravitate to the city, some people hold 
that the country school should make it 
its business to retain children on the 
farm, whatever their abilities, interests, 
and needs; others hold that as soon as 
possible it should begin to prepare them 
for the pursuit of farming. Consequently, 
they insist that all rural schools should 
be built in the open country in a purely 
rural environment and have the course 
thoroughly ruralized, with rural arith- 
metic, rural geography, etc., so that the 
child shall be forever tied to the farm com- 
munity and not be lured away. And they 
would even in the elementary grades have 
him trained in agronomy, stock breeding, 
dairying, poultry raising, horticulture, 
and other agricultural arts, and from the 
first would make him as vocationally 
efficient as possible. In either case little 
is likely to be done to fit him for member- 
ship in society at large, and the larger life, 
richer satisfactions, and broader social 
view open to those educated in the city 
become almost impossible for him. His 
life is predetermined and he is fettered by 
a class system as fixed as that of Europe. 
This is absolutely opposed to our Ameri- 
can ideals, for we believe that in modern 
democracy the rural child should have the 
same rights as every other child. He 
should not be bound to the soil, like a 
peasant or serf under a caste organization 
of society, but, as President Butterfield has 
put it, “The door from the country 
to the city should swing wide.’’ Rural 
elementary education should not differ 
from elementary education in the city, 
except possibly in the matter of approach. 


Country Schools Relatively Inefficient and Costly 


Thus for over a century the growing 
concentration of population in urban 
centers has been breeding an unfair con- 
trast between the educational facilities 
of the city and those of the country. 
For almost as long a period educators have 
been calling attention to the comparative 
ineffectiveness of the rural schools; and, 
since statistics, tests, surveys, and other 
forms of measurement have come more 
into vogue, it has been clearly shown that 
the country schools have not only fallen 
short of reasonable standard of efficiency, 
but that they have cost far more for each 
pupil. The fundamental difficulty in this 
whole sad state of affairs is, of course, the 
need of a larger unit of organization. The 
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existing weakness can never be over- 
come as long as the small district with 
its sparse population and consequently 
meager wealth back of each child exists 
as a separate and independent entity. 
The unit must be greatly enlarged and 
the schools consolidated, and, wherever 
necessary, the pupils transported, if the 
available resources and the educational 
conditions are to approach those of the 
city. Of course this effort to produce a 
larger school population for each unit 
will not alone be sufficient, as the rural 
districts are still too poor, even when 
their money has been equalized and eco- 
nomically expended, and the State must, 
therefore, step in and provide more sub- 
stantial and better equalized subsidies for 
them all. No one has yet devised a plan 
that will secure good buildings and equip- 
ment without money, and all the special 
training of rural teachers in the world will 
not help the situation if the salaries and 
other conditions are not such as to attract 
them to the country. 


Increasing Tendency to Larger Units 


Clearly the start must be made through 
consolidation. This we have been recog- 
nizing more and more during the past 
quarter of a century. There has been a 
constantly increasing tendency to organ- 
ize larger units in administration and to 
secure the enactment and improvement of 
consolidation and transportation laws. 
The movement began a generation ago in 
New England, and has gradually spread 
throughout the country. It has leaped 
from State to State through the zeal of 
educational reformers and missionaries 
and the force of example. The number 
of small schools and weak districts has 
now been substantially lessened through 
statutory provisions in most States and 
the best ways for increasing the size of the 
unit have been carefully worked out. 
Some Commonwealths, like those of New 
England, New Jersey, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Indiana, have adopted the township 
basis, while county control has been 
generally utilized in the South and in 
Utah, and the community or enlarged 
district plan in Illinois and other Western 
States; but, while the county will often be 
found to form the most effective unit for 
both administration and support, the 
exact method is not so important as the 
general idea of consolidation and un- 
doubtedly various ways will be most 
effective in different States. In some of 
our Commonwealths public funds may now 
be used for transportation, and in most of 
them the amounts are carefully reported. 

Our efforts must be patient, though 
persistent. Rural people cling with great 
tenacity to the old colonial right of each 
little district to administer its own school 
and to the outworn machinery of the 


small district system, and they will not 
readily be benefited against their will. 
Moreover, there are always selfish and 
bigoted outsiders, sometimes with con- 
siderable influence and even journalistic 
and political backing, who appeal to the 
suspicions and prejudices of country folk 
and to their outworn devotion to the 
“little red school house.”’ 

But the policy of centralization is 
bound to win in time through its own 
merit and in proportion as its value be- 
comes known by trial. In the future, as 
jn the past, progress in this direction will 
be most safely made first through special 
enactment for certain sections, then 
through permissive legislation for the 
entire State, and finally, when most rural 
sections have been converted, through a 
mandatory law forall. There is no reason 
for discouragement over the present situa- 
tion. The achievements of to-day have 
been strung out over many years and 
have often been preceded by unsuccessful 
attempts and not infrequently followed 
by reactions. But there has been a 
steady, if slow advancement, and, amid 
all the adverse conditions and bitter 
opposition, the principle of consolidation 
has shown its strength. It can no longer 
be regarded as a mere experiment or fad; 
it has won a permanent place in practical 
school administration. It is preliminary 
and fundamental to effectiveness in all 
other reforms—in building, equipment, 
content, and method. 

But, it has been argued, the country 
people as a whole do not demand or wish 
any better facilities in education. This is 
indeed the pathetic part of it—that those 
who are the victims have not more gener- 
ally realized their own situation. Pro- 
gressive movements, however, have never 
come about through the request of those 
who need them most, particularly when 
their suspicions and resistance to outside 
suggestion have been aroused through 
isolation, provincialism, and prejudice. 
A sin-stricken world did not demand 
Jesus nor did the Gentiles seek after the 
gospel of Paul, and the outlying nations 
of to-day do not ery out for the mission- 
aries. The peasants of France did not 
demand their civic rights, and the serfs 
of Russia their freedom, nor the negroes 
of America their emancipation. The 
perils of typhoid, malaria, yellow fever, 
and hookworm have not been curtailed 
through any request of the districts 
afflicted; and the drunkard and dope 
fiend of to-day do not ask to be delivered. 
Emancipation, relief, and progress have 
come only when some outside agency 
with steady vision and intelligence, has 
had the courage to insist that it is not a 
question of what the people wish, but of 
what will help them. 
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Resolutions of Department of Superintendence 


American Education Week Commended. Rural Education Funda- 
mental Problem of American Life. Education Worthy of Place 
in Cabinet. Futile to Expect Diminishing Cost of Education 


N ORDER that the American 
| people may have a full knowledge 
of the plans and purposes of those 
who are engaged in teaching the youth of 
America, and thereby be convinced of the 
economic and patriotic value of educa- 
tion, and in order that the patriotic and 
financial support of American public 
education may be commensurate with its 
importance in our representative democ- 
racy, the Department of Superintendence 
gives its cordial indorsement to the ob- 
servance of Kducation Week throughout 
the Nation. 

We commend the action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and of the 
several States in issuing proclamations 
on this subject, and ask for a continuance 
of their indorsements. 

We hereby call upon the profession to 
continue to prepare plans and programs 
for this appointed week that will still 
further carry to the people a message of 
what has been done, what is being done, 
and what should be done to insure the 
safety of the Republic by a full measure 
of education for all its citizens. 


Education in the Nation's Capital 


We reaffirm our position regarding 
education in the Nation’s capital by the 
repetition of the resolution adopted by 
the Department of Superintendence in 


1923. 
To Avoid War 


We recognize both that another world 
‘war would destroy civilization and that 
the hope of to-day and the security of 
the future lie in an adequate education. 
To this end we demand a program of 
education which, by bringing about a 
better understanding among the people 
of the world, will speedily produce a situ- 
ation in which offensive wars will become 
impossible. 

Rural Education 


We recognize the rural school as one 
of the most important and difficult in 
American education. It is a fundamental 
problem in American life. It is a ques- 
tion that concerns people of the city as 
vitally as it does the people of the country. 

It has been the long-established policy 
of the Department of Superintendence 
to promote the welfare of the rural 
schools in the same degree as the city 
schools, and we, therefore, indorse the 


Adopted at the Chicago meeting, February 28, 1924. 





action of the president of the National 
Education Association in the appoint- 
ment of the committee of one hundred 
to devise ways and means for the solution 
of this problem. 

We solicit the interest and cooperation 
of every organization and of men and 
women interested in rural-life betterment 
to the end that the permanence, pros- 
perity, and happiness of people in rural 
communities may be insured. 


Education Bill 


We have noted with great satisfaction 
and approval that President Coolidge 
in his first message to Congress gave 
expression to his high regard for educa- 
tion and to a belief that education is a 
fundamental requirement of national activ- 
ity and is worthy of a department in the 
National Government and a place in the 
Cabinet. 

The clear and forceful statement of the 
President in his message has greatly 
encouraged us in the hope for an early 
and favorable consideration of the educa- 
tion bill now before Congress. 

We affirm our allegiance to the edu- 
cation bill in the language of the reso- 
lution adopted last year. 


Law Observance 


We recognize that our civilization is 
in danger of being undermined by the 


' failure of our people to observe the laws 


of our country and the communities in 
which they live. We further recognize 
the fact that law observance can be 
best secured by proper observation and 
training. We therefore urge that the 
schools of America stress as never before 
the fundamental principles of American 
citizenship—participation in governmental 
activities and complete loyalty and 
obedience to its laws and respect for duly 
constituted authorities. 


Efficient Service of Teachers 


The great body of the people of our 
country are demanding increasingly 
higher standards of education. These 
demands are resulting in the new, vitalized 
educational program in our schools. 
There is a clarion call for broadly edu- 
cated, highly trained leaders with clear 
vision and high ideals. 

The Department of Superintendence 
commends the inspiring and efficient 
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service of teachers, principals, and super- 
visors who are whole-heartedly devoting 
their lives to this high type of patrotic 
service, and urges increasing understand- 
ing, appreciation, and support by the 
public of these teachers, principals, and 
supervisors in the schools of America. 


No Reduction in Appropriations 


The unprecedented rise in the cost 
of public education as represented in 
the elementary and secondary fields may 
be traced to definite causes. It is the 
conviction of the American people that 
an education is the birthright of every 
child in this democracy. Within the 
period from 1890 to 1920 it became 
necessary to expand the elementary- 
school plant 70 per cent and the high- 
school plant 1,000 per cent, with like 
extensions in the instructing staff, to 
take care of the 10,000,000 additional 
children in the elementary and 2,000,000 
in the secondary school. The increase 
in population, vast as that was for 
the period named, does not accoun 
for the increase in attendance. The 
real reason is the difference in con- 
ception on the part of the people as to 
what their schools should do. Con- 
pulsory attendance laws »rought children 
by the thousand into schools, the age 
limit was raised, and civie organizations 
inaugurated “‘ back-to-school movements.” 


No Longer for Training Selected Few 


The public demanded physical and 
health education, courses in civics and 
patriotism, in fire and accident preven- 
tion, in music and drawing, in industrial 
and household arts, in science and com- 
mercial studies, expanded options, in 
foreign languages and history, classes for 
the mentally and physically disabled, 
part-time and continuation courses, open- 
air schools, night schools, summer terms; 
in short, a public service was demanded 
of the schools to meet changing domestic 
and economic conditions unheard of a 
generation ago. Local pressure and legis- 
lative enactment established the pres- 
ent public-school program and changed 
public schools from places for the intel- 
lectual training of a selected few to 
public-service stations whereby and 
wherein all might be equally served irre- 
spective of race, color, creed, economic 
status, or parental occupation. 

If the present conception, which seems 
to be the creed of the American people, 
is to continue and the public schools 
remain public-service stations, then it is 
futile to discuss a diminishing cost for 
public education. On the other hand, 
if every child of school age is to receive 
what is conceded to be his just due— 
namely, a full school day five days each 
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week—the cost of school construction 
must go on. For example, 200,000,000 
are required at_ this for 
school construction in a single State if 
the children of that State are to enjoy 
this privilege. 


moment 


Millions Needed for Teacher Training 


There is another factor in the recent 
1917, 
were proverbially and 


cost of education. As late as sal- 
aries of 
disgracefully 
no time in the history of American edu- 
cation has there been an adequate supply 
of trained teachers. At the present 
time, publie education is suffering because 
of this lack. 
to have an adequate supply of trained 
teachers, millions more must be provided 
for our teacher-training schools. When 
an adequate trained instruction staff 
is had, the cause for the charge that 


teachers 


low. Because of this, at 


If public education is ever 


“superficiality now obtains in public 
education’’ will have been removed, 
Prior to 1917, thousands of trained 


teachers left the profession because sal- 


aries had below 
level. The situation 
that public sentiment crystallized into a 


dropped maintenance 


became so serious 


Nation-wide movement for better sal- 
aries for teachers. This movement re- 


sulted in legislative enactment setting a 
minimum wage and annual increments. 
While teachers’ salaries have materially 
increased in the number of dollars, there 
has been no corresponding increase in 
purchasing power. This movement, there- 
fore, must go on. 
must be maintained 
stances advanced if we 
men and women of the same standards 
of ability and efficiency required in gen- 
eral business. If the schools are to 
Americanize the 13,000,000 of foreign 
born now in this country and the millions 
more yet to come, if they are to banish 
illiteracy, if they are to take over the 
care of the health of childhood, and do 
the other things that the people now 
expect them to do, then there must be no 
expectation of a reduction in appropria- 
tions for public education either State 
or local. 


Present salary levels 
many in- 
secure 


and in 
are to 


Educational Costs Relatively Small 


Can the Nation finance the program? 
The late Franklin K. Lane placed the 
annual loss to the Nation from illiteracy 
at $826,000,000, the Provost General 
places the loss due to remedial physical 
defects at still greater figures. In 1920, 
Federal statisticians placed the Nation’s 
bill for luxuries at $22,500,000,000, 
a& sum approximately equal to the cost 
of the Government from the adoption of 
the Constitution to the declaration of 
war against Germany, a sum large 


enough to replace the public-school plant 
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Shorter Elementary Course of 


Study 


Courses of Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine 
Years Have Been Tried Empirically. 
Advantages of Seven- Year Plan 


By C. A. IVES 
Dean Teachers College, Louisiana State University 


MERICA has tried empirically vary- 

ing lengths for the elementary 
school, because education began locally 
in a small way and without professional 
or scientifie guidance. At different times 
and in different sections we have had the 
year 
States in 


and nine ele- 
mentary Seven the 
South now have the seven-year elemen- 
tary school, namely, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana,and Texas. Kansas City, Mo., 
has for 40 vears had the seven-year elemen- 
tary The rest of the country has 
the eight-year elementary school. 

Most States and communities operating 
under the one or the other of the two plans 
seem to be quite satisfied to continue to 
do so, but so far as we know these decisions 
are not based upon any investigation and 
comparison of the respective merits of the 


six, seven, eight, 


school. 


Alabama, 


school. 


two systems. 

Last session we made a study of three 
7—4 and three 8-4 school systems in order 
to furnish rather definite answers to the 
following questions: 

1. How do the achievements of students 
from eight-year and ele- 
mentary schools compare on the high- 
school levels? On the college level? 

2. How much time, if any, is saved in 


seven-year 


the seven-year elementary schools? 


Abstract. of address before Elementary Principals’ 
Association, Chicago, February 26, 1924. 


from the ground up. The American 
people own 14 out of every 17 automobiles 
that the world has built. A single State 
has within the last 15 years built State 
roads sufficient to lay three parallel routes 
from New York to San Francisco and 
had $200,000,000 left for the development 
of its canal system. 

It may be necessary to cut down ex- 
penses, but it should not be done by rob- 
bing childhood of its birthright. The 
remedy rests in a more scientific distri- 
bution of funds and the equalization of 
taxation. The destiny of the public 
schools is the destiny of the Republic; the 
Nation of the future must pass through 
the schoolroom where the traditions of 
our free institutions are conserved and 
transmitted. What that future shall be 
rests with the American people. 

F. W. Bautovu, Superintendent of 
Schools, Washington, D. C., Chairman 
of Committee. 


3. How does the cost compare? 

4. Which system has the greater hold- 
ing power in the high school? 

To answer the first question we used 
eight standard educational tests in high 
school with the result as follows: Stu- 
dents in, the 8—4 schools made an average 
of 90.8 per cent of the standard scores, 
and those in the 7-4 schools made an 
average of 98.9 per cent. 

The median age of students in the 7-4 
was grade for grade from 7 
months to 8.8 months younger than in 8-4 


schools 


schools. 

In the 8-4 systems 18.8 per cent of the 
total enrollment was students in high 
school. In the 7-4 systems 29.1 per cent 
of the total enrollment was in high school. 

As to achievement in college we found 
that 3,533 freshmen from 274 seven-four 
schools failed in 12.8 per*cent of their 
freshman subjects in college, and that 
1,828 freshmen from 244 eight-four schools 
failed in 12.2 per cent of their freshman 
subjects. The total cost of elementary 
education in America, according to a bulle- 
tin of the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington, is $800,000,000 annually.  Ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 of this goes for 
the eighth grade, not counting building 
and furnishing costs. 

From the data gathered we must say 
that— 

1. Pupils in 7 not sur- 
passed by those in 8—4 schools in educa- 
tional achievement either in high school 
or college. 

2. Approximately 
saved in the 7 

3. According to the facts revealed, out 
of 1,000 students in 7-4 291 
would be pursuing secondary education, 
while in the 8-4 systems, there would be 
only 188. 

4. A 7-4system for America would save 
the Nation approximately $100,000,000 
annually, send children to college a year 
sooner, furnish, without additional cost, 
vastly more secondary education, and all 
without sacrificing educational standards. 


t schools are 


one-year’s time is 


4 schools. 


systems, 


Discuss Commercial Occupations, 
Preparation, and Placement 


Under the direction of the specialist in 
commercial education, the Bureau of 
Education will hold its third annual con- 
ference of business men and teachers in 
conjunction with the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. This conference 
will be held at a luncheon conference, 
Friday noon, April 18, at the McAlpin 
Hotel, New York City. Prominent 
speakers will discuss the topic of com- 
mercial occupations, preparation, and 
placement. 
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As a Swedish Schoolmaster Views American 
Education 


Two Great Cultural Advantages Appreciated Most by Those Who Lack Them. 
Swedish Movement Toward the Unity School. High Value Placed by 


Americans upon America Attracts Attention 


By PER SKANTZ 
Senior Master, Mellerud, Sweden 


[Translated from the Swedish by P. H. PEARSON] 


EUROPEAN educator traveling in 
A the United States is soon aware of 
two excellent features of its edu- 
cational system: A unity school organiza- 
tion with a foundation structure common 
to all, and the absence of religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools. 

The advantage of the former is so 
great that it can be appreciated only by 
those who lack it. In most countries of 
Europe the common foundation school 
does not exist. The masses of the people 
must be content with instruction of* an 
indifferent grade in what is called the 
“folkschool’’ while the children of the 
wealthy classes attend schools on which 
every care is bestowed, where they receive 
an excellent though almost exclusively 
theoretical education. This system oper- 
ates toward the creation of class distinc- 
tion and social discomfort. Under this 
system of instruction, caste rather than 
ability asserts itself. 

Here in Sweden we have since 1913 gone 
far toward working our way out from 
under these conditions. The folkschool 
has been lifted to a higher plane. The 
work of the hand is in a fair way to be 
appraised equally with that of the brain. 
To learn by doing has for many years been 
a guiding maxim of our instruction. 
Foreign languages, chiefly English, are 
taught in the seventh grade where such 
grade is organized. The time allotted to 
religion has been reduced, and Luther’s 
Lesser Catechism has been relegated to 
the school museum. Large parts of this 
venerable book have for centuries past 
been memorized by Swedish children. 


American Simplicity Opposed in Europe 


These changes and several others are 
moving on toward the complete unity 
school. As a factor of the movement a 
Royal Committee submitted, a couple of 
years ago, a proposal to reorganize the 
school system so that in its leading 
principles it would come to resemble that 
of the United States. But the reactionary 
trends that course through Europe have 
also appeared in Sweden. Opponents in 
various camps have become aroused and 
are now making assaults on the proposal. 
The clergy are hurling the agrarians 


against it by shouting, ‘‘The school 
intends to de-Christianize the people.” 
“The foreign language preparation of 
students will be poor,” say the professors. 
The official classes say, ‘‘ The educational 
plans will be lowered.’’ Many people of 
the middle classes object because it will 
produce too great uniformity. Does any 
one expect that the grand simplicity of 
America’s straight-line system will be at 
once adopted for Europe, where every- 
thing must be as tortuous and involved as 
possible? 


Einheitsschule Not Possible I diately 


Mur project for a unity school will 
evidently have to wait some years more 
before it is realized. Do you wonder, 
then, that I both envy and congratulate 
the great Republic of North America for 
possessing two such cultural advantages 
as the common school and freedom from 
the difficulties of religious instructions? 

Once an American friend and I stood 
and looked out over a factory district 
in an American city. ‘ Look,” he said, 
“there lies the largest molding plant in 
the world.” ‘For the past five weeks I 
have been studying a still larger one,” I 
replied. ‘‘ What do you say?” he asked, 
and looked really surprised, which a 
Yankee seldom does. ‘‘ Yes, I mean your 
schools, particularly your elementary 
schools; there you mold the human 
material that forms the North American 
Union.” 





Full Justice Not Accorded to Europeans 


With this as my point of departure I 
beg to observe that the methods applied 
in the molding processes do not always 
seem to me to be happily adapted. A 
couple of examples will make clear what 
I mean. In one school the teacher, a 
lady, was the very personification of 
courtesy, and she wanted to show how 
much the pupils in her school knew about 
Sweden. One pupil pointed out four or 
five Swedish cities on the map and pro- 
nounced their names correctly, and I was 
delighted. Encouraged by this success 
the teacher gave out the following assign- 
ment. ‘Now tell us what you know 
about Sweden.” A pupil stepped boldly 
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forward, presumably one of the brightest, 
and began: “Sweden is a little country 
close up by the North Pole.” Here he 
stopped, looked a little disconcerted, and 
swallowed. He had nothing more to say. 

I smiled, shook hands with the speaker, 
and said that Sweden is a good way from 
the North Pole and is nearly twice as 
big as Great Britain; that only four 
European countries exceed it in size; 
that its forests are always green, and 
that fields of grain and blue streams 
characterize the landscape of Sweden as 
well as of America. The children were 
greatly interested and we became the 
best of friends. 


Appreciation of Other Countries is Advantageous 


In one school it was asked, ‘‘Who was 
the victor in the Marathon race in 
Stockholm?” “An American,”’ was the 
answer. This and other experiences cause 
me to make inferences of my own, for 1 
found a tendency to make of the country 
a sort of a Chinese center of the universe, 
with a people superior to all others. 
This struck me as unbecoming and hurt- 
ful to the country itself. Whatever 
advantages a country may possess it gains 
through appreciation of other countries 
and of their inhabitants. 

I observed that in American schools the 
pupils sing with energy and enthusiasm. 
Their hours of song are among my happiest 
recollections. In a school in Maryland 
the children and the writer alternated in 
singing for each other, each in his own 
tongue. Never before had I felt the full 
truth of a Swedish poem: “Singing is 
the key to the heart.’ Later I had the 
same experience in many other schools, 
as for instance, in Chicago, and particularly 
in a school in Massachusetts, where I 
heard the most lovely singing by children 
that I have ever heard. I went away 
from there impressed with the truth that 
next to the language, singing is the best 
means of welding a nation together and 
that my American colleagues know the 
art of employing it. 


Cultivation of the Instinct of Direction 


Among the exercises that I observed 
with special interest was the practice of 
getting one’s bearings in a strange locality, 
and in directing others how to reach a 
desired point. Several times I had occa- 
sion to test the practical application of 
such instruction and nearly always with a 
satisfactory result. Now and then a 
boy would accompany me out of his way; 
others gave me briefly and clearly the in- 
formation I required. One boy took my 
arm and brought me to a place of open 
view and said: ‘‘Do you see that green 
cupola? Go there; then turn to your 
right and go on till you pass a jewelry 
shop. It is the next house.”” Good. 
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This became one of the many object 
lessons I brought home with me. 

In ‘this connection it is tempting to 
enter the language side of the instruction 
for discoveries and comparisons and its 
role in the molding process, but it would 
carry me too far afield. It requires a 
separate chapter. Briefly, I found much 
evidence of good work and a desire to 
explore new and unchartered territory, 
in many respects calling to mind the 
spirit of action and achievement that 
was characteristic of the western pioneer. 

Let me finally mention an incident 
connected with my departure from New 
York. I came up from the subway and 
looked about me for a taxicab. Then I 
heard a youngster by my side say: ‘‘ You 
wish a taxi? I will help you.’ The 
next moment a well dressed boy dashed 
into the crowded street and hailed a taxi. 
It came and the boy stowed my hand 
baggage inside; but when I turned to 
express my appreciation with a coin the 
boy had vanished. My last experience 
with an American schoolboy was in 
keeping with all the rest. 


Association Celebrates Twenty- 
Eighth Anniversary 


Lynn, Mass., claims the first parent- 
teacher association organized in the United 
States. This association recently cele- 
brated its twenty-eighth anniversary by 
giving a dinner at the school hall, at which 
250 members and many guests were pres- 
ent, including city officials and leaders of 
the parent-teacher association movement 
in the State. The mayor and the city 
superintendent of public schools, as well as 
the president of the Massachusetts Parent- 
Teacher Association and a past president 
of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teachers Association were 
speakers. 

Miss Julia F. Callahan organized the 
association when she was a teacher and is 
still fostering it since she has become the 
principal of the school. The organization 
is credited with procuring the erection of 
the present modern 10-room building 
with an assembly room seating 400 


people. 


As an instance of the great interest 
which the towns in Alaska take in their 
schools the city of Ketchikan has voted 
to issue $50,000 additional bonds for the 
purpose of erecting a modern school 
building. The $100,000 bond issue previ- 
ously voted was found to be inadequate 
to provide as large a building as was 
needed. The city now has $150,000 
available for school building purposes. 
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Colombia Seeks Guidance in 


Assimilating Immigrants 


Americanization Methods of United States 
Studied by Visiting Commissioner. Will 
Result in Closer Bonds between Peoples 


By R. GONZALEZ CONCHA 


Colombian Commissioner of Immigration 
Translated by GUERRA EVERETT] 


“Degertonien fully understanding the 
advantage of her interoceanic posi- 
tion at the head of the South American 
Continent, and having definitely assured 
the permanence of her liberal institutions, 
and having sealed her friendship with the 
great Republic of the North, is now ap- 
proaching the task of solving the human 
problem, a problem which resolves itself 
into the question of how to attract proper 
elements to increase the density of her 
population, to enable her to reduce and 
cultivate her vast, rich, and virgin ter- 
ritories. She is proposing, in other words, 
to open her doors to the immigration of 
peoples who can contribute to the de- 
velopment of her nationality in accord- 
ance with the ideals of her founders: 
Order, liberty. ’ 


Educational System Potent in Americanization 


In the carrying out of this purpose, no 
nation is in a position to offer her the 
benefit of a more mature experience than 
the United States of America. This 
country has learned to fuse peoples of 
diverse and conflicting origin in a crucible 
that purifies, emancipating them from 
ancient burdens, and raising them up to 
receive the peculiar impress of American 
democracy. In the happy outcome of 
this great work, side by side with the 
liberality of her political and social in- 
stitutions, the American educational sys- 
tem and organization has played a major 
part. These have constituted the amalga- 
mating force par excellence, inasmuch as 
the unity of a people consists not so much 
in the homogeneity of its physical 
elements as in its intellectual and moral 
characteristics. 

It is but natural, consequently, that 
Colombia should take as a model her elder 
sister of the northern Continent, and that, 
in preparing a plan for the nationalization 
of her own immigrants, she should pay 
particular attention and observe carefully 
the systems implanted in the United 
States. 


Aspirations of Americans and Colombians Identical 


Notwithstanding the divergence in his- 
torical evolution existing between the two 
countries, their constitutional organiza- 
tion and collective aspirations are iden- 
tical, so much so that it is natural to sup- 
pose that the types of instruction which 


result in forming a good citizen of demo- 
cratic America will likewise serve to make 
the best citizen for free Colombia. 

By this is not meant, however, that it is 
the purpose to institute a mere copy of 
foreign practices in this regard. It is easy 
to see that such a course would carry most 
absurd conclusions; to different stages of 
development correspond conditions of a 
different nature. On the other hand, it 
is wholly practicable to deduce general 
principles from the laws which govern a 
given social phenomenon in the one coun- 
try, and ascertain which of these is appli- 
cable in the other, and to study the sources 
of assimilating energy in the United States 
in order to modify them for utilization in 
a Latin country. 


Immigration Will Introduce Anglo-Saxon 
Characteristics 


Before concluding this short exposition 
of the motives that inspire the Govern- 
ment of Colombia to observe the educa- 
tional institutions of North America, it 
will not be out of place to notice the influ- 
ence which the immigration movement 
about to take place in Colombia may have 
upon the relations of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can and Anglo-Saxon worlds in the future. 

Undoubtedly this influence will be in 
the direction of a closer understanding. 
For, as this movement will follow in gen- 
eral the lines cut out by the United States, 
preference being shown to immigration 
from central and northern Europe, the 
contingents of immigrants, upon being 
absorbed into the national life, will neces- 
sarily modify it by introducing character- 
istics which approach the Anglo-Saxon 
type, thus bridging to a large degree the 
gulf which separates the latter civilization 
from the Latin. If to this we add the con- 
stant interchange of ideas now so happily 
inaugurated, it will not seem exaggeration 
to predict the arrival of a true Pan Ameri- 
can Union, in which each country, while 
conserving its own proper identity and 
character, will be bound by close spiritual 
bonds with its sisters on the same conti- 
nent of America. 

I would like to make this an occasion to 
express the appreciation of Colombia for 
the valued assistance of the United States 
in the furtherance of the labors relating to 
the reorganization of the several branches 
of our national life. 


Tentative standards for all library 
training agencies and plans for accrediting 
such agencies are in preparation by the 
temporary library training board appoint- 
ed by the American Library Association. 
This board was recently subsidized with 
a fund of $10,000 by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. Adam Strohm, librarian, De- 
troit Public Library, is its chairman. 
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School Life. 


Clinical Teachers 
Curriculum 


(Continued from page 170.) 


and the 


but merely to ask whether the pendulum 
may not have swung too far: whether we 
are not making and futile 
efforts to create out of the 95 per cent a 
species bound by the nature of man to 
be rare. 

After all, experience has shown that it 
perhaps does not make any very great 
difference, provided Nathan Smith is on 
one end of the log, with the right kind of 
students, and not too many of them on 
the other; and I often feel that we are 
pressing for formulas to solve something 
for which there is no formula. The per- 
sonal equation of the teacher does not ap- 
pear in the syllabus issued from the dean’s 
office, though it is known in every stu- 
dents’ boarding house. 


unnecessary 


Provision Now Made for Intellectual Cogitation 


We have just been going through one of 
our triennial turnovers at the Harvard 
Medical School in the endeavor to find out 
what is wrong with the student and with 
our method of teaching. This time, pres- 
sure has been brought to bear by certain 
members of the faculty of a philosophical 
turn of mind, who have discovered that 
the trouble with the undergraduate is that 
he has no time for intellectual cogitation. 
Consequently, at the risk of not meeting 
our obligations to State board require- 
ments, we have materially cut down our 
hours of instruction so that the students 
have their freedom Tuesday afternoon and 
Thursday afternoon and all day Saturday 
and Sunday. We have as yet made no 
statistical study of the amount of rumina- 
tion they do in these free hours; nor do I 
think such a study will ever be made, 
because by the time there are sufficient 
data to rely on we shall probably have gone 
back to the old system, or new courses 
will have crept in to fill up these free after- 
noons. A medical faculty abhors spare 
hours no less than nature abhors a vacuum. 


More Time Needed for Bedside Observation 


Our school is not unlike other schools, in 
having raised a large brood of independent 
subdepartments, all of which demand— 
indeed, deserve—additional hours in 
which to teach their special subjects, of 
which there is no end. However, we will, 
almost all of us, freely admit that probably 
hine out of every ten students enter medi- 
cine with the expectation of engaging in 
practice, and it behooves us, therefore, to 
give them the best possible training for 
this responsible career. Whether we are 
doing so at present is open to grave 
doubts—and thinking about it on their 
Spare afternoons is not a satisfactory 
feplacement for hours of actual observa- 
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tion of patients during the all too brief 
period now given over to the students for 
their clinical work. 


“Trifling Ailments" Deserve Greater Attention 


As a matter of fact, a large number of 
the students fret considerably during their 
first two years, and not a few of them only 
begin to show their real worth and have 
their interest stimulated when they have 
actually come to the bedside and have an 
opportunity to study and care for the 
maimed and afflicted close at hand. Our 
preclinical brethren tell us the trouble is we 
do not sufficiently emphasize in the clinic 
the bearing of what the students have 
previously taught on the clinical 
problem before them. At this we scratch 
our heads for a ready reply, but the obvious 
answer is that what the students have 
been taught has no apparent bearing on at 
least 75 per cent of the countless minor 
ailments with which they must become 
familiar—the flat-footed head waiter, the 
old man with a chronic scab on his lip, the 
young woman with a backache or a lump 
in her breast, the baby with convulsions, 
the workman with an ulcer on his leg or, 
worse, with an infected or injured hand 
which, improperly treated, may be the end 
of his wage-earning days. There is no end 
to it—all very trifling, you may say, when 
we consider the public health movement 
and the eradication of vellow fever from 
the world, yet each of these individual 
people is greatly concerned about his own 
personal ailment, and the sum total is 
enormous. With such things the vanish- 
ing race of family physicians was once 
chiefly concerned, while the chiropractor 
and science-healer now takes his place. 

In our pursuit of the medical sciences 
we have lost touch with the art of medical 
practice, and all the anatomy and physi- 
ology and pharmacology in the world is 
not going to guard a young doctor against 
making an unnecessary number of diag- 
nostic mistakes and consequent errors of 
treatment unless he has been brought 
face to face with clinical problems and 
learned sound methods of treatment for 
an ample time. And when he has been 
thinking in terms of the patient for only 
two years instead of four, there are so 
many countless minor conditions of the 
sort I have indicated, they can not pos- 
sibly be mentioned, far less shown and 
demonstrated, to every student in the 
short time at one’s disposal. 


been 


Wrong Diagnoses Calamitous to the Surgeon 


If these things are bad for the pro- 
spective physician, they are infinitely 
worse for the prospective surgeon, whom 
I may possibly have chiefly in mind, for, 
in proportion to the seriousness of his 
therapeutic agency, wrong diagnoses may 
lead to calamities unknown to the prac- 
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tice of physic. An acquaintance of mine, 
greatly interested in the furtherance of 
medical science, had a trifling injury to 
his ankle, which was put up in so tight 
a dressing that on its removal the top of 
his foot was found to have sloughed; 
and many months of slow and painful 
healing followed. The only doctor who 
makes no mistakes is the doctor who has 
nothing to do, and a calamity of this sort 
may happen, alas! to any of us; but a 
little more of the art and less of labora- 
tory science would make its occurrence 
less likely. 


Suggests Complete Reversal of Program 


I sometimes feel that if we were really 
eager to put the present curricular se- 
quence to a test, it would be a telling 
experiment to reverse our program en- 
tirely: to put the students into the clinic 
for the first two years and show them 
disease and get them interested in the 
problems of disease, meanwhile teaching 
them as much of structure and function 
as is possible; and then to turn them 
loose in the laboratories for their last two 
years. Like as not, under these circum- 
stances there would be a much larger 
proportion than the present 5 per cent of 
our students who would really be fired 
by the enthusiasm of research and per- 
haps choose it as a career, or at least tend 
throughout their lives to pursue their 
problems to the laboratory. 


Much of Preclinical Work is Unnecessary 


Here, again, my thoughts are perhaps 
colored by my own experience, for in my 
own day, though we listened to some very 
admirable lectures in pharmacology, for 
which my marks show that I passed a 
creditable examination, I confess that I 
am unable to write a prescription and 
doubt if I have ever used more than a 
dozen of the countless drugs that went 
in and out of my head during that 
semester. We had, too, what I am sure 
must have been an excellent course in 
physiology of which I remember little, 
and this is just as well, for my classroom 
notes are full of statements since largely 
contradicted, and hypotheses largely dis- 
proved. I must confess that, seven 
years later, when thoroughly saturated 
with and weary of the clinic, I spent a 
year in a physiologic laboratory, and 
over some modest problems enjoyed 
myself as I never have done before or 
since; but this would have been no pos- 
sible replacement, in the needs of a 
surgeon at least, for the grueling drill 
we had in anatomy and pathology, which 
always have been and always will remain 
the two essentially fundamental subjects. 
There is much, in short, that was taught 
and is still taught to-day to students in 
their preclinical course that is unneces- 
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sary and could well enough be omitted, 
or at least left for their graduate years of 
study. 


Group Examination may be Unduly Circuitous 


I may give an example of how an over- 
trained laboratory instinct may affect our 
senior students, our house officers, and, 
I fear, many of the graduates now engaged 
in what is called group medicine—a form 
of practice which lends itself to the making 
of an unnecessary number of expensive 
and useless routine tests. A patient was 
admitted in the fall to one of our well- 
known hospitals noted for its spirit of 
investigation and the exactitude of its 
work. The only thing that appeared to 
be wrong with the man was that he had 
a fever of unknown origin. A variety of 
people whose special duty it was had made 
detailed examinations of blood, urine, 
sputum, stools, and cerebrospinal fluid: 
microscopic, chemical, bacteriologic. His 
thoracic and abdominal viscera had been 
thoroughly and expensively studied by 
the roentgenologist. His basal metabo- 
lism had been estimated and recorded; 
electrocardiograms had been taken; and 
specialists were called in to exclude nose, 
throat, teeth, ears, andeyes. All of these 
things took time, and meanwhile the fever 
persisted. At this juncture, a country 
doctor who had enjoyed none of the pres- 
ent-day laboratory advantages happened 
to visit the hospital, and as he passed this 
man’s bed in the course of the morning’s 
rounds he casually remarked: ‘‘I am sur- 
prised to see that you still have an occa- 
sional case of typhoid fever in your neigh- 
borhood.”’ 


Examine the Patient First! 


To point a moral, this tale admittedly 
has been somewhat adorned: typhoid 
fever is now rare; careful studies of our 
patients are not to be superseded by snap 
diagnoses; yet the incident illustrates what 
many clinicians recognize with lamenta- 
tions as a modern tendency to practice 
which, leaning heavily on the laboratory, 
forgets to examine—or thinks it unneces- 
sary to examine—the patient. 

It is perhaps unjust to ascribe this atti- 
tude of mind entirely to our present-day 
medical curriculum, but it was with the 
idea of possibly offsetting this tendency 
that I ventured two years ago, with the 
approval of the anatomic department, to 
introduce an optional exercise for the first- 
year students on one of their off days sup- 
posedly devoted to self-education, so that 
they might begin to think in terms of the 
living patient from the very outset of 
their course. This was not done, I may 
add, without criticism on the part of some 
members of the faculty, though every 
effort was made so to conduct the exercise 
that the average student might have his 
anatomy and embryology illustrated by 
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clinical pictures in such a way that he 
would be more receptive of the anatomic 
terms and relations he was having to 
crowd into his memory during his all too 
scant hours now allotted to these subjects. 


Not Enough Time to Anatomical Details 


They were dissecting the arm, for ex- 
ample. I believe that 30 years ago we 
used to spend a month at least on an 
extremity, and indeed dissected it twice. 
But now the student is supposed to learn 
the anatomy of the arm and that very 
important portion of it, the hand, in a 
week’s time. It was easy to find some 
examples of injuries affecting and modify- 
ing the structure and function of the hand 
in the hospital wards, and the students 
were merely asked to tell what they saw, 
and to interpret its relation to the blood 
vessels, the nerves, and the muscles and 
bones they were exposing in the dissect- 
ing room. I remember bringing in a 
patient afflicted with acromegaly and 
merely asking one of the students what 
was the outstanding feature of the man’s 
hand, and it was impossible for him to 
say that the hand was “big.”’ That was 
too simple. 

In short, I do not believe that students 
can begin to think in terms of the patient 
too early in their course, nor too early 
begin to interpret and record what they 
can see, hear, and touch—perhaps even 
smell and taste—at the bedside. And 
this brings me to the only practical sug- 
gestion I shall offer to this conference, 
namely, that some medical school with a 
sufficiently elastic curricular skin and 
some sufficiently enthusiastic clinical 
teachers capable of adjusting their in- 
struction to the students’ level begin each 
day of the week during the first two years 
with an hour’s amphitheater clinic the 
purpose of which is twofold—first, to cul- 
tivate powers of clinical observation; sec- 
ond, to illustrate so far as possible on 
actual patients the things that are going 
to be taught from a different aspect later 
in the day in the laboratory courses. 


Use Actual Patients to Illustrate Laboratory Courses 


There is nothing new in this. Sporadic 
efforts in the same direction have been 
made from time to time in many places, 
without receiving general sanction as a 
principle, so far as I am aware, in the 
curriculum of any American school. It is 
a compromise, of course, between the sys- 
tem long in vogue in continental Europe, 
where the entering students are plunged 
immediately into the complicated prob- 
lems of the bedside—a compromise be- 
tween this system and our present one 
under which many preclinical teachers do 
not wish to have the students see clinical 
work of any sort, lest it blunt the edge of 
their interest while plodding through their 
preliminary courses. 


For the five exceptional men, it makes 
no possible difference what particular 
methods of instruction are pursued, but 
for the ninety-five others who presumably 
are going to get their livelihood from prae- 
tice this program will, I am sure, make 
better clinicians of them. Not only will 
the patient have the central idea in their 
minds for a longer time, but they will set 
out, or enter their hospital year, not only 
with their five God-given senses more 
acute but, what is still more important, 
with a better training of their common 
sense at the bedside. And, aside from 
this, I fully believe that this method will 
be likely to arouse curiosity in a larger 
percentage of students and thereby incline 
them to carry to the laboratories problems 
which deserve study, making them at the 
same time far more patient with and re- 
ceptive of the necessary instruction in the 
purely fundamental subjects. 

This or any other modification of our 
accepted curriculum will, in the long run, 
only be worth while if there are the right 
people to carry it through, and if the 
principle is adhered to of having the more 
experienced clinical teachers the ones first 
to meet the students, for younger men 
are apt to shoot over their heads. And 
again I would like to emphasize that 
a proper teacher needs no _ particular 
formula, though he does need to have 
some limitation in the number of his 
pupils 


Duluth Doing Excellent American- 


ization Work 


Americanization work in Duluth, 
Minn., is more than usually successful. 
Those interested in it claim that ‘‘no 
other city is within a mile of its record.” 
Here is the statistical table on which 
they base the claim: 


Population, 1920 census __._.._..____- sibinbaxteae 98, 917 
DRI Ss nbs Siig Stein imenict ee 60, 000 
Total enrollment in night school__............. 3,274 
Adult population in night school_....per cent.. 5.46 
eT Se a ae 1, 578 
Women in night school___........_............. 1,68 
Total enrollment in English classes... .......-- 1, 072 
Total enrollment in civies..............-....--. 80 
Total enrollment in other classes.............-- 2, 869 
SN ha tee Diccieck scwcd pesebebsoce Ee 2, 213 
0 8 SE, Se eee es eee 
EE ee ee suse 
amen peer ebe@iets. .- 25S 
Wises yeas of meee... ..- . 2,-5.5... .52.5...<.- lll 


The net expenditure for elementary 
education for each child in average at- 
tendance in England and Wales was 
£11. 14s. 5d. in 1921-22, and 5s. 8d. 
less in 1922-23. The total cost of edu- 
cating a child during the normal period 
of school life, i. e., from 5 to 14 years of 
age, is, therefore, about £100. 
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New Books in E:ducation 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian, Bureau of Education 


AutLtporT, FLoyp Henry. Social psy- 
chology. Boston, New York ([ete., 
Houghton Mifflin company [1924] xiv, 
453 p. illus., diagrs. 8°, 


The most recent psychological investigation and 
theory are in this book put at the service of those 
interested in the study of social relationships. More 
specifically, two main lines of scientific achievement 
are treated—the behavior viewpoint and the experi- 
mental method. The former, according to the 
author, has developed a richer interpretation of 
the facts, while the method of experimentation has 
been yielding the facts themselves. The author's 
purpose is to fit these experimental findings into 
their broader setting in social psychology, and to 
draw from them certain conclusions of value to that 
science. The Freudian contributions of psycho- 
analysis are also utilized in the book. In the final 
chapter, caution is advised in comparing the mental 
abilities of different races, and the negro is character- 
ized as “‘highly educable.’’ Three institutions of 
social control are discussed—government and law, 
education, and religion. * 


Bettine, Paut E. The community and 


its high school. New York, Boston 
fete.| D. C. Heath and company 
[1923] 371 p. forms, tables. 12°. 
The author of this book aims to acquaint students 
of education and teachers with effective means of 
realizing the purposes of secondary education in 
modern life. After surveying the great changes 
which have taken place in the industrial and eco- 
nomic life of American society during the past 
century, he briefly sketches the history and purposes 
of secondary education in the United States, and 
shows how the high school may be administered so 
as to meet present-day needs. The remainder of 
the volume points out the purposes of secondary 
education from the standpoint of the pupil in his 
community relations. Particular attention is given 
to the general subject. of high-school discipline, and 
to student self-government, extra-curricular activ- 
ities, the development of high-school spirit, and 
character education in secondary schools. 


CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE AD- 


VANCEMENT OF TEACHING. Eighteenth 
annual report of the president and of 
the treasurer. New York city, 522 
Fifth Avenue, 1923. vi,166p. tables. 
4° 


In addition to the record of official préceedings 
and business of the foundation, this report contains a 
section by President H. 8. Pritchett on the teacher’s 
responsibility for our educational integrity. He 
begins by replying to the criticisms made upon his 
article of a year ago on the rising cost of education, 
which he says recognized a progressive increase in 
the cost of education as both necessary and right. 
However, he questions whether the results of our 
present system of education as shown in the train- 
ing of pupils justify the increased expenses involved. 
The chief drawback is found in the overloaded cur- 
riculum of both elementary and secondary schools. 
The problem faced is how to provide for the quanti- 
tative work that must be done and yet preserve the 
original fundamental purpose of the school, which 
is to discipline and train the mind and character of 
the individual boy or girl. The need at present is 
for a critical examination of the subjects comprised 


Hapow, W. H. Citizenship. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. 


in the school curriculum, and for such gradual trans- 
formation and simplification of the studies and of 
the methods as investigation may show to be wise. 


Oxford, At 
the Clarendon press, 1923. xi, 240 p. 
13° 

A series of lectures is here reproduced which 
were delivered on the Stevenson foundation, in the 
University and city of Glasgow, in 1922, by the 
vice-chancellor of Sheffield university. They dis- 
cuss the development of the civic idea and its bases, 
the relation between the individual and the state, 
and the problems of empire and of international 
relations. One chapter deals with civic education, 
and its place in schools, universities, and after life. 
The final chapter describes citizenship on the 
spiritual plane. 


Jones, Lance G. E. The training of 


teachers in England and Wales; a 
critical survey. London, Oxford Uni- 
versity press, H. Milford, 1924. x, 
486 p. 8°. 


This survey presents for the first time a compre- 
hensive critical examination of existing arrangements 
for the education and training of teachers in England 
and Wales. The historical development of the 
system is first briefly traced. Next follows a review 
of the arrangements for the preliminary education 
and the professional training of the more important 
groups of teachers, elementary and secondary. the 
teachers of younger children and of certain special 
subjects, as well as the provisions made for the fur- 
ther training of teachers in service. A few special 
problems are then considered—the position of the 
unqualified teacher, and the questions of finance and 
of supply. References to Scotland are made from 
time to time, and the teacher-training systems of two 
typical democratic communities, the United States 
and France, are described for the purpose of compari- 
son with England. In conclusion the book dis- 
cusses suggestions made for future improvement, and 
forecasts what seem to be the best lines for progress 
in teacher-training methods. 


Losu, Rosamonp, and Weeks, Ruts 


Mary. Primary number projects. Bos- 
ton, New York [etc.] Houghton Mifflin 
company [1923] viii, 199 p. 12°. 
(Riverside educational monographs, 
ed. by H. Suzzallo.) 


Arithmetic has been less naturalized and social- 
ized than any of the other school studies, according to 
the editor of this series of monographs. To sid 
teachers in the first two years of instruction in num- 
ber, this handbook is offered, wherein the projects 
are so arranged that the child learns number facts in 
real life situations. 


EpvucaTION 
sEcTION. An introduction to safety 
education. Chicago, National safety 
council [1924] 93p. 8°. 


A compilation based on existing courses of safety 
work, but including some new material, and de- 
signed to make more available what a number of 
cities have accomplished in this line of study. The 
general principles of safety education are given, also 
suggested topics for safety lessons, and a section on 
the project method as applied to safety teaching. 
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Sinciair, Upton. The goslings; a study 
of the American schools. Pasadena, 
Calif., Upton Sinclair [1924] x, 454 p. 
front. 12°. 


A presentation of the author's views regarding 
the interests which he believes to be in control of 
public school education in America. In conclusion 
he replies to some of the criticisms passed upon his 
previous book, ‘‘ The goose-step.”’ 


Spencer, Mary E. Medical supervision 
in Catholic schools. Washington, D.C., 
National Catholic welfare conference, 
Bureau of education, 1924. 47 p. 
forms, tables. 12°. (Education bulle- 
tins, no. 1, January, 1924.) 


This pamphlet deals with the practice of medical 
supervision as it now affects the Catholic school, 
demonstrates the necessity of adequate supervision 
in support of health education, discusses means of 
financing the service, and gives general information 
regarding supervision for the aid of both teachers 
and supervisors 


Stoops, R. O. Elementary school costs in 
the state of New York. A_ report 
reviewed and presented by the educa- 
tional finance inquiry commission under 
the auspices of the American council on 
education, Washington, D. C. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1924. 
x, 123 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. (The 
Educational finance inquiry, vol. IT.) 

This study presents data regarding the cost of 
kindergartens and elementary schools segregated 
by the size of communities within the state, by 
grades, and by subjects within the grade. It dis- 
tinguishes, as well, between the expenses involved 
for teaching and for other items. The report par- 
ticularly supplements “‘The financing of educa- 
tion in the state of New York,” the first volume 
in the series issued by the Educational finance 
inquiry commission. 


TRABUE, Marion Rex. Measuring re- 
sults in education. New York, Cin- 
cinnati [etc.]. American book company 
[1924]. 492 p. tables, diagrs. 12°. 
(American education series. G. D. 
Strayer, general editor.) 


An effort is made in this volume to interpret the 
general principles of measurement for the average 
elementary school-teacher. General intelligence 
tests are discussed, and also the achievement tests 
in a number of common school subjects, with em- 
phasis always on the principles involved. Finally 
the future prospects in educational measurements 
are examined. 


We tts, H.G. The story of a great school- 
master. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1924. ix, 176 p. front. 
(port.) plates. 12°. 

Describes the career and educational methods of 


F. W. Sanderson, late headmaster of the Oundle 
school in England. 


iy 

A workers’ university for Poland has 
been planned by university men and 
political leaders. It will be located at 
Warsaw, and will not only offer regular 
instruction in academic subjects, but 
will act as a center for health study 
and will publish certain works. 
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Vocational Guidance as 
V ocational 


HE VOCATIONAL guidance 
movement has been retarded by) 
numerous misconceptions regard- 

ing its purposes and achievements, which 
misconceptions it is desirable to replace 
with general agreement as to its place in 
the public-school system, said Frank M 
Leavitt, associate superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., in an address 
given before the Vocational Group, 
Department of Superintendence. When 
reconstructed so as to constitute a valu- 
able adjunct of vocational education, 
vocational guidance will become an essen- 
tial in publie education. 

Whether or not so-called vocational 
education is actually ‘‘vocational’’ must 
be determined by a study of its results 
rather than by a statement of its pro- 
posed objectives. Vocational education 
is ‘vocational’? only when it is taken by 
an individual who will make _ specific 
vocational use of the information or 
training secured. 

Vocational education is an adult prop- 
osition, the foundations of which can 
and should be laid by the public schools. 
It does not supplant general education, 


but supplements it. The most effective 
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an Essential Adjunct of 
Education 


school work that can be done in this field 
consists in developing vocational interests 
and vocational intelligence, through 
courses with a vocational content, to the 
end that the young person may become a 
permanent and interested student of the 
occupation into which he goes. 

Vocational education has not been 
over emphasized, but much of the so- 
called vocational education has been 
misapplied and, therefore, ineffective. It 
is generally expensive and, for economy, 
if for no other reason, should be coordi- 
nated with general education. Voca- 
tional and general education can never be 
wholly disassociated. ; 

Vocational guidance, when _ rightly 
understood and adequately developed, 
serves to secure more effective vocational 
education at a lower cost to the com- 
munity. 

Vocational guidance is playing an 
important part in the development of a2 
modern curriculum to serve a twentieth 
century social and economic and political 
situation. It is at once a guide and 
a challenge. It is becoming an essen- 
tial part of the vocational education pro- 


gram 


Evening Schools in Our Rural Communities 


HE NEED of Americanization 
work in rural communities, espe- 
cially work for the adult foreign- 

born, was emphasized by County Superin- 
tendent Lillia E. Johnson, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., in her talk before the County Super- 
intendents Section of the Department of 
Superintendence. 

“One of the great educational needs of 
the present time,’ she continued, ‘“‘is the 
equalization of school opportunities in 
both rural and urban communities.”’ 

Superintendent Johnson gave an ac- 
count of the first Americanization work 
in her community. ‘In 1919 an evening 
school was started with 42 in attendance 
in one of our one-room rural schools. 
These classes have been held every year 
since then. The people who can neither 
read nor write are asked to come one 
hour earlier in order to take up reading 


Pupils of foreign stock in the New 
Haven (Conn.) public school number 
22,631 out of a totai enrollment of 31,131, 
according to an official chart dated De- 
cember, 1923. In all, 48 nationalities are 
represented. With 9,131 children of 
American stock there are 11,518 of Italian 


stock. 


and writing. The youngest man enrolled 
in any of our classes is 26 and the oldest 
is 73. The average age is 48. The 
attendance is always good regardless of 
the weather or roads. The United 
States Department of Labor has furnished 
Raymond Crist’s Textbook on Federal 
Citizenship free of charge and this has 
been supplemented with grade texts and 
newspapers. 

“While this work has been carried on 
in some of our rural districts the last 
four years, very little has been accom- 
plished compared to needs of the present 
time. These people enjoy discussing 
topics together and _ expressing their 
views. The women of the district serve 
refreshments and many who do not 
partake in the regular class work ask 
questions while the social hour is 
held.”’ 


Liberal members of the British Par- 
liament, at a meeting held recently in the 
House of Commons, decided to form an 
“educational group,’ which will look 
after the interests of education and keep 
special watch upon measures of an educa- 
tional character introduced in the 
Teachers World. 





House. 


Fourth Conference on Negro Land- 
Grant Colleges 


Presidents of nearly all of the Negro 
land-grant colleges and leaders in agri- 
cultural, industrial, and home economies 
education from the land-grant colleges 
attended the Fourth Southern Conference 
on Edueation in Negro Land-Grant Col- 
leges held at Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va., March 3 to 5, inclusive. The 
conference was called by the United 
States Commissioner of Education in 
cooperation with the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges for Negroes. 

The main purpose of the conference was 
to study critically the courses in mechanie 
arts and industries, with the idea of 
bringing the trade courses to a plane that 
will meet the standards of the trades and 
trade organizations, and to adjust the 
collegiate courses in mechanic arts so that 
they will have more significance from a 
technical as well as a cultural standpoint. 

Ten special committees made prelimi- 
nary reports at the conference. Most of 
these committees will make final reports 
at the conference to be held next. year. 

The Hampton conference marked the 
beginning of a new series of comprehensive 
studies which are expected to be instru- 
mental in raising the standards of the 
land-grant colleges for Negroes and to 
gain the confidence of the supporting 
public.— Walton C. John. 


Workers’ College Offers Summer 
Courses 


Short summer courses are offered this 
year by the Brookwood Workers’ College 
at Katonah, N. Y. A “‘labor institute” 
of one week will be held June 23 to 28 
especially for delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the Women’s Trade Union 
League, although attendance will not be 
restricted to them. <A two-weeks’ course 
will be given July 7 to 20 which is designed 
for officers, organizers, business agents, 
and members of unions. Current labor 
problems will be the basis of this course. 


Student Fees Pay Small Part of Cost 


Not less than $10,000,000 is required 
adequately to endow a modern medical 
school, and double or treble that sum is 
not too much if the school is to include 
jn its scope all the specialties of medicine 
and surgery, according to Dr. E. D. 
Burton, president of Chicago University. 
The days have long gone by in which @ 
group of physicians could supplement 
their income by conducting a medical 
school for pecuniary profit. 
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Training in Housekeeping Makes Teachers 
Independent 


Teachers’ Homes are Solving the Housing Problem for Rural Disrticts. 
School Requires Study of Home Economics. 


This Normal 
Homes as Well as Teachers Should be 


Models for Community 


By M. LEDGE MOFFETT 
Director Home Economics, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 


MPROVEMENT of rural schools in- 
I volves the development of a system 
of housing for the teacher. The 
rural teacher is no longer the enviable 
figure as of a generation or two ago. She 
ean no longer “visit around’? among the 
families of her pupils or board in the home 
of the leading citizens for a mere song. 
For her, housing has become an acute 
problem. In 
closed because there is no suitable home 
for the teacher; in others she becomes a 
transient, traveling back and forth from 
a neighboring town. The solution of this 
housing problem probably lies in teachers’ 
homes such as are being built in connec- 
tion with many of the new rural schools. 
The ‘‘teacher’s home” brings to the 
person undertaking rural work the added 
being a housekeeper 
as well as a teacher, and in both capacities 


many places schools are 


responsibility of 


the teacher must be a model, above the 
criticism of the best home maker or the 
best mathematician of the community. 

The homes likewise bring to the teacher- 
training institution the challenge to meet 
the demand thus made upon its 
graduates. The State Normal School at 
East Radford, Va., is accepting the chal- 
lenge by requiring a home 
economics in all curricula. 


new 


course in 


Details of Required Course 


This course is offered each quarter (12 
weeks), meets 5 hours a week, and gives 
1 hour credit. It includes: 

(1) Twelve lecture and_ discussion 
periods on the social and economic 
phases of home making, individual budg- 
ets, accounting, marketing, time sched- 
ules, and the economic standards of the 
community. 

(2) Twelve double periods given to 
food study. These cover problems of 
food selection and preparation in terms 
of health, 
school lunches both those packed cold 
at home and simple hot dishes prepared 
and served at school; food preservation; 
simple meal service; and care of food in 
the home. The topics are presented in 
lectures accompanied by laboratory work 
in the home and the school kitchen. 

(3) Twelve double periods given to 
clothing, home decoration, and simple 


nutritive value, and cost; 


problems of home management. These 
include such topics as the decoration and 
care of a teacher’s bedroom; the manage- 
ment of work on a cooperative basis; the 
selection of the teacher’s clothing; simple 
problems in garment construction; repair 
and care of clothing, and Saturday laun- 
dry. 

Reading of standard books on home 
economics, magazine articles, and adver- 
tisements is required. The course 
sumes some home experience and aims to 
enrich the appreciation of home making by 
showing the relation of science, economics, 
and art to the simple tasks of life. 


as- 


Students Perform Home Duties in Turn 


Teachers’ homes are provided in con- 
nection with the two practice schéols 
which the normal school maintains in 
rural communities, one a rural junior 
high school with elementary grades, the 
other a typical two-room country school. 
The practice-teaching period for the 
normal student is 12 weeks; six weeks 
of these are spent in one of these rural 
schools, and during this time the 
student lives in the teachers’ home and 
participates in the housekeeping for the 
group, besides carrying on her school and 
community activities. The manager of 
the teachers’ home is the home economics 
critic teacher; all members of the group 
are responsible to her and do their house- 
keeping under her supervision. When a 
new group of pupil teachers arrive at the 
home they are divided into housekeeping 
units of three or four members. To each 
unit is assigned a working day or week, at 
which time it takes charge of all the duties 
of the home. One member plans the 
meals, does the marketing, and directs the 
preparation of the food; another has 
charge of cleaning the bedrooms and liv- 
ing room; others do the cooking, take care 
of any who may be sick, and meet the 
emergencies which arise as in any home. 
By rotation of work all the pupil teachers 
are given experience in the various phases 
of home making. Frequently the unit 
plans the recreation and social life for the 
group, and great interest and rivalry are 
shown in this phase of the life. The noon 
lunch is another feature which stimulates 
interest and ingenuity; it must be pre- 
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pared during the recess periods because 
housekeeping responsibilities do not ex- 
cuse a student from her practice teaching 
activities. 

The introductory general course in 
home economics and the practical expe- 
rience of living with and providing for 
12 or 15 people of varying dispositions and 
appetites leave the graduate of the normal 
school better able to take her part in any 
cooperative housing scheme which her 
community may offer. 


High Qualifications Required for 
“State Letter” 


A “State letter,’’ corresponding to a 
college letter in athletics, is awarded by 
Missouri’s State department of educa- 
tion for success in physical education. 
This “M”’ is granted only to students 
who have perfect health, stand high in 
scholarship, show qualities of sportsman- 
ship, and take part suecessfully in ath- 
letics. To aid in rating students in these 
particulars, a system of points has been 
devised, and to be eligible for receiving 
the letter a student must earn 800 points. 

Of these 800 points, 600 must be earned 
in specified ways, namely, 100 in health, 
100 in scholarship, 100 in sportsmanship, 
and 300 in athletics. The remaining 200 
may be earned in various ways; for exam- 
ple, a stiident who is admitted to Phi Beta 
Kappa receives 200 points in scholarship, 
and one who makes a school team receives 
200 points in athletics. Points are also 
granted for such activities as scout leader- 
ship and hiking. The 800 points may be 
earned at any time during the four years 
of the course. Each winner of the “M”’ 
receives also from the State department 
a diploma recording his performance, 
signed by the State superintendent of 
schools, the State director of physical 
training, and the president of the college. 


Gifted Children in American Public 
Schools 


The typical gifted child in the Ameri- 
can public school has already mastered 
the subject matter more than 35 per cent 
beyond the standards for his age, but his 
progress through the schools has actually 
been hastened only 14 per cent of his age, 
according to Guy M. Whipple, professor 
of experimental education, University of 
Michigan. To find out what is done for 
gifted children, the National Society for 
the Study of Education two years ago 
appointed a committee on the education 
of gifted children. The work of the com- 
mittee is summarized in the Yearbook of 
more than 400 pages, issued by the society 
through its agents, the Public School 
Publishing Company. 
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Student Loans Upon Business 
Basis 


New York Foundation Makes Loans to 
Juniors and Seniors Upon Their Own 
Credit. Plan Carefully Worked Out 


OLDING that the character of self- 
supporting college students is good 
security for loans, the Harmon Founda- 
tion, of New York, has instituted a plan 
by which its funds are lent to selected 
students with the expectation that the 
money will be repaid after graduation. 
The lending of the money is part of a 
* five-year study of the problem of student 
self-help, in course of which the founda- 
tion expects to demonstrate the soundness 
of student obligations. For this demon- 
stration it has appropriated $150,000. 


Business Handled by Individual Colleges 


The foundation does not lend money 
directly to students but makes an arrange- 
ment with the presidents of certain 
colleges by which a stated sum is assigned 
for the use of the students. When the 
plan is introduced into a college, a faculty 
committee of three is appointed by the 
president, and students in the junior and 
senior classes may apply to this committee 
for loans up to the maximum sum of $250. 
An advisory committee is then elected 
from their own number by the students 
chosen to receive loans, and this com- 
mittee assists the faculty committee in 
choosing the beneficiaries for the next 
year. Later these two committees work 
together in following up any beneficiaries 
who are delinquent in repaying their loans 
after graduation. 

In selecting beneficiaries of the fund, 
preference is given to those students 
whose college course will be interrupted 
or whose health or college grades will be 
affected if they remain in college without 
getting help. Preference is also given to 
students who will not make the loan a 
complete substitute for outside work. 
No discrimination is made on account of 
sex, nationality, race, or religion. 


Ten Per Cent Excess to Cover Losses 


All loans are to be repaid in full with 
6 per cent interest. In addition, 10 per 
cent more than the amount actually 
received by each student is included in 
the note which he signs on obtaining the 
loan. This excess amount is used to 
make up losses caused by nonrepayment 
of loans, and four-fifths of it is used to 
cover losses incurred by defaults within 
the borrower’s own college group. After 
an amount sufficient to cover the year’s 
losses has been deducted from the 10 per 
cent, the remaining money is returned to 
the students with interest at 6 per cent. 

Accumulated interest is to be paid in 
two installments within the first year after 
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graduation. One year after graduation 
the student must begin making monthly 
payments of at least $10 each and must 
continue these payments until the prin- 
cipal and interest are paid. Such legal 
proceedings as a bank or other business 
house would use are instituted to collect 
payments too long in arrears. However, 
each delinquency is carefully studied, and 
in ease of illness, or temporary loss of 
employment due to no fault of the bor- 
rower, or of other unavoidable cause, the 
time of payment may be extended by 
application in writing to the foundation. 
The plan has been in operation for two 
years, and it has been introduced into 42 
institutions. 


More than 2,000 of the 3,400 girl 
graduates of accredited high schools in 
Virginia in 1923 registered in the four 
teacher-training institutions of the State, 
according to President S. P. Duke, of 
the Harrisonburg State Normal School. 
Only about 300 of the girl graduates 
attend other higher institutions. 


One hundred and thirty-six children 
residing in the rural districts of Burt and 
Colfax Counties, Nebraska, finished the 
eighth elementary gradein 1918. Eighty- 
four, or 26 per cent of them, entered 
high schools, and 57, or 68 per cent of 
those who entered, completed a four-year 
high-school course. 
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California Officer Rules on 


Religious Instruction 


Unlawful to Dismiss Part of School, but 
All Pupils May be Dismissed at Discretion 
of School Board 


HAT it is unlawful for a school board 
in the State of California to dismiss 
some pupils to receive religious instruction 
during school hours while other children 
are kept at their desks is the opinion 
handed down by State Attorney General 
U. S. Webb, for the guidance of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The question submitted to the attorney 
general by Superintendent Will C. Wood 
was the outcome of a movement launched 
by clergymen af. various denominations. 
The attorney general holds that such 
action would be discriminatory and in 
violation of the constitutional provisions 
prohibiting sectarian instruction in the 
public schools. His opinion implies, how- 
ever, that all pupils may be dismissed 
earlier than usual, in the discretion of 
school boards, provided they attend school 
for the minimum school hours provided by 
law. In that case the pupils sO dismissed 
may, if they so desire, attend classes for 
religious instruction. 


Religious Instruction not Credited for Appropriations 


The statutes of California are explicit 
in their demand that there shall be no 
religious instruction permitted, either 
directly or indirectly, in the public schools 
of the State. The appropriation of State 
school funds is dependent upon the attend- 
ance of pupils. The hours during whicha 
child is absent receiving religious instrue- 
tion obviously can not be credited in com- 
puting appropriations. 

The attorney general holds that the 
spirit and intent of the statutes of the 
State do not admit of any procedure which 
either directly or indirectly would amount 
to a discrimination of any character what- 
ever against the children whose parents 
or guardians might not desire to have re- 
ligious instruction given to their children. 


The corner stone of the University Stu- 
dents’ Club, Calle Viamonte, Buenos 
Aires, was laid recently in the presence of 
the President of Argentina. The club, 
which was founded on May 11, 1918, 
now has about 1,200 members. The na- 
tional budget for 1923 allowed 100,000 
pesos for the building, the total cost of 
which is estimated at 180,000 pesos. It 
will have not only equipment for various 
sports; but also a library, lecture halls, @ 
low-priced restaurant, and dormitories for 
students from the’ Provinces.—Bulletin 
Pan American Union. 
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